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As fashion pursues its way, the 
seductive or daunting fagade of semi- 
otics begins to fragment and to take 
on more the air of various do-it- 
yourself devices, helpful tips for 
serious readers. That is no doubt as 
it should be, for good theoretical 
criticism has never been anything 
else. But since literature became an 
academic study, its instructors have 
tended to feel disadvantaged in com- 
parison with other disciplines (“disci- 
pline" in this sense is a popular word 
with new-style critics) and felt the 
lack of a general theory of their 
subject, an enclave inside which they 
and their pupils could operate with 
the self-respect proper to a separate 
technology. Structuralism has lent it- 
self to the most ambitious of the 
many attempts to provide one. 
Though it may have brainwashed the 
first-year students of some university 
literature courses into using Jargon 
as a mode of response, its influence 
on the upper echelons has been on 
the whole invigorating. Such fashions 
are for an elite; can they ever be 
effectively popularized, instead of 


By John Bayley 

fur a distinction between interpretive study of "poeticity" can create an otic analysis of Baudelaire's poem 
criticism and poetics which seems to instant closed shop. This seems to be “Spleen**, he snys that most readers 
me the only way of avoiding a confu- the real distinction involved. Inter- “take it as a powerful statement of 
sion that has surrounded bath struc- preration by its nature stops no- despair rather than as a puzzle to be 
turalism and literary semiotics." where: poetics can draw the circle in solved". The solution to the puzzle, 
These essays, he claims explore the which il appears to do so, just as the according to Riffalerre, is that the 
possibilities of avoiding the inlerpre- Formalists used to decree that the matrix of the poem is the descriptive 
tive process. meaning of a work is determined by system associated with the word 

its form. uuzuoh. home sweet home, with its 

In fact they do not. They reveal Qncc we are c | ear about this nonna l connotations - contented cat 


In fact they do not. They reveal Qncc we are dear about this normal connotations - contented cat 
the dominion that terminology exer- lhings become easier| and lhe po pu . before fireside, etc - reverted, 
cises over modem criticism and. i ari £ ti on of semiotics should start Though it uses the cn lies machinery 
more reassuringly, the increasingly fr the f cl , hat , he , wo SV5 . em5 this idea also interprets the poem, 
discrete and homely practices which Cfm co . h exis \ q Uite amicably, the only More significantly, however it Wes 
it conceals. They show how we find rea j di f feren i between ^cm being oul lhc be , m , 1 ?^ "‘l h Jf, 

new names for doing the same old , h «r _ term i„nlonicaI svstem ore- P oet ,s surely to feel that the real 
thing, and - as Culler has also done ^ ppos ^ „ in ma 8 t hematics, its own « v e«al in the poem Is of boredom 
in "On Deconstruction: Literary sc [\ solution and for tcachina our- inl ° humour, the relish the poet him- 
Theory in the 1970s" - they indicate po ses sucb solutions arc usefuf. £ul- so ^ t . a ' <cs »n turning the totnlly de- 
what Is happening when an unex- £ admits that semiotic enterprises P* ess, "fS l 

amined critical procedure is going are -continually deflected by the absurdly and positively grotesque, 
on, and how "critics become engaged temptations of interpretation", which Lc beau valet de coeur et la dame tie 
in a displaced re-enactment of a seems a ^ of admitting that no 
text s scenario . This is a valuable Iea j distinction between the two can 

mr it niiiat nluiDtK ha umrth. ■ I n « I 


tion*', if humanly possible, blinds 
him to the obvious fact that the 
poem is expressing a common human 
reaction, and to what form this reac- 
tion takes as poetry. 

One of his most interesting essays, 
"Apostrophe", comes even closer 
to recognizing the man-to-man 
relationship with a poet in his poetry 
while disguising it as an impersonal 
and technical process. To be fair, 
though, the perception is brought to 
birth by the technique. He analyses 
the function of the poetical “O" (“O 
presences ..." "O chestnut tree 
.• . .** “O, weep for Adonais . . .”) 
and its variants, and concludes that 
the effect is to displace a temporal 
pattern by a confrontation out _ of 
time, because out of possibility. 
“Apostrophe resists narrative be- 
cause its now is not a moment in a 


“■**» ™ real distinction oeiwcen me iwo can 

°(S e, , for m — 1 a wa *? be made. Once the war is over and 

tiikfla frsr fho nnho In aclr himcplr a I • .«« i<>. . ■ i .i. .si 


„ . , . , P i< l uc temporal sequence but n now of dis- 

Causcnt sinistremem de leurs amours n f wTilino." Whnt then takes 


, ne maae. unce xne war is 

while for the critic to ask hunself at ^ incompaiibiliiy which 
intervals mst what it is that he is faUhs nee ^ t0 f ee r with the 


dfifunts. 


new This reversal is not that of a descrip- 


ture out aooui meranness , nui validity of the other. To be sure, into a grey hopeless deluge and 
only poetry but about poeticity . Cuu er * s insistence on the purpose of saying “Oosn, doesn't a morning like 
This makes the same basic distinc- bis book in the chapter “Beyond this make it feel good to be alive”, 
tion as Culler makes between Inter- interpretation” suggests that he and Tennyson's “And ghastly through the 
□relation and poetics, or Michael his colleagues do not want the war to drizzling rain 1 On the bald street 
Riff a ter re in The Semiotics of Poetry eD d. die title implies, with a cunning breaks the blank day” does for the 
between mimesis and semiosis. that may be disingenuous or inadver- reader something like the 


course, of writing. ** What then takes 

E lacc, as in the “Ode on a Grecian 
InT, is "a fictional time in which 
nothing happens but which is the 
essence of Happening". As Paul de 
Man suggests in his comments on 
Wordsworth's "Essays upon Epi- 
taphs”. there is a special suitability 
In the area of apostrophic timeless- 
ness in which the poem makes the 
dead speak to the living and the 
living to the dead. "Stay, traveller" 
implies an intimacy, with both par- 


’s “And ghastly through the ii v j n g to the dead. "Stay, traveller" 
rain l On the bald street implies an intimacy, with both par- 
te blank, day" does for the t ) es the same situation. Culler 


effectively popularized, instead of between mimesis and semiosis. tb at ma y be disingenuous or inadver- reader something like the same brilliantly follows up this Inright by 

just ideoIogicEuly imposed? There are , . . , tarmB anu tent, that he is not constructing a thing, as do Auden’s exhilarating applying it to Keats's fragment "This 

signs (signs?) that this is now hap- Do th» tactaral tenmu anj dosed jhop but looking to further lines: iftfiig hind": “See, here !? is - I hold 


penmg. jj 

The founding fathers of the busi- t j 
ness tried to make any simple 
approach to criticism look like an 1 . 
attempt to build aeroplanes without t 
any of the necessary theoretical v 
knowledge of the geometry of flight, B 
aerofoils, laminar flow. But - to pur- 
sue that metaphor - the situation 
now resembles something more like * 
a hang-glider meeting, where the t 
common enthusiast can mingle with 
the experts who have assembled to { 
parade their latest contraptions. The s 
atmosphere is specialized but soci- ( 
able, and we can all peer at the ( 
gadgetry and see how it works. 
Thanks to writers like Jonathan Cul- 
ler and David Lodge, the image of 
science has been changed for one 
more like a sport: the concours is 
Intercontinental, the contestants all 
know each other but come from ev- 
ery background - American, French, 
Belgian, Dutch, Israeli, even Eng- 
lish. 

True, semiotics is hardly likely to 
catch on as a spectator sport. Its 
higher flights still remain both 
arduous and abstract! it is still com- 
mitted ultimately not to the appre- 
ciation of literature but to the eplste- 
mologlzatibn of criticism. Indeed, It 
is precisely against criticism in its 
traditional role that the new critics 
can best identify their philosophy 
and engage their techniques, for con- 
ventional criticism is merely subjec- 
tive interpretation, and its exercise 
has always depended on the critic 
assuming - openly Or tacitly - that 
he has no dear , idea of what he is 
doing. He swaps impressions, and in- 
terprets by instinct. When he knows 
what he ukes how can he say what 
•he means? And as the semioticiBns 
of today; point out, the “new critic- 
ism" that seemed so rigorous and 
exdtlng after the war was just a 
more elaborate kind ' of interpreta- 
tion, a mbre systematic way of trad- 
ing impressloris. . 

But how is interpretation to be 
avoided? The pursuit- of the pattern of 
linguistic “sjgns" seemed a^, promising, 
way, since such signs are both arbit- 
rary and conventional, to bp decoded 
by, a similarly conventional pattern pf 
response, “Pecoristnictlon’:, as Bar- 
bara Jbhnsqii has put lf 4 is H a careful 
teasing out of waixingTorces of signi- 
fication within the text"; But this is : 
...virtually what bpth thei old-fashioned 
arid the “n eif?.. critic assumed they, 
were doing. In.. the firtt essay, of his 
• ■ bookt "Beyond Interpretarioq’Y Cui- 
lor considers some, up-to-d^te ways 
. of avoiding the proceis and : suggests 
. .that .-it cgii, 8®d, |gught to .be, 

: . Avoided. DO^. tKe, 6f 
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^ S tSSS , «2!Su y ealed as a ^ nch .' of use ( ul 100,5 t0 Stare out dully at the rSn thii fills for intimacy, a startling and indeed dis- 


pretalion at bay, or do they merely 
make it easier to talk as if they did? 
Is the poeticity of a poem really so 
very different from its poetry? Culler 
admits that semiotic techniques are 
reductive, and designed to produce 


neat patterns of a conventional practices, particularly in 

Rubik cube. The need to discover ^ assumption that interpretation 
the hypograms and the matrix of ran and OU ght to go on for ever, 
a poem turns the discussion of it into 

a nuzzle with a predictable and thus. Here are two Instances of how 

A T/nl hAUf.il ri.lUvU HDH ha onrl 
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impulse of the poet, as the poem operation of a trope and a conse- 
reveals them. Analysis of the poem's quent personal intimacy with the 

j. < — il . a n/«a4 imtuiifhefanritnn fhaf inn Wfinlft 


l with a B pSte Snd this. Here are two instances of how dl%lpti^s^tem Reveals the^y it Joet, 

satisfying solution. A poem, as Vai- helpful Culler’s criticism can be, and works in a manner that is quite com- nature of Mi ifice ' n f “ at v 5 ® J?" 

6ty said, is not Hnished but aban- at the same time how he resists its padble with our response to the and 10 

doued, and the same goes for any compatibility with normal subjective poets mood and its expression. But !?* hf whic^ It does bv 

normal interpretation ol it, but the methods. In a discussion of the semi. Culler's wish |o avoid, “interprets-, Jfnfi.SSS tn °5dent 

incongruity fu artifice, 

-g w-v* a j /^ii • • • V . In the section ari “Story and Dis- 

Old Dichotomy: Choosing Sides 

ancient and most useful of formalist 
, . . . distinctions: that between fabula. and 

Why don’t you like the wild cry of the madman shizhet, the story as a series of 

Who does not know what makes him cry as he does? events and the story as reported in 

the narrative. The distinction was 

Because Aristotle said the world was measurable, used by the Russian Formalists, not- 

Took leaves off every tree, and measured them. ■ ably SnkJovsky, in order to persuade 

■ the reader of sudt Russian dassitte as 


Why don’t you like the wild cry of the madman 
Who does not know what makes him cry as he does? 

Because Aristotle said the world was measurable, 

Took leaves off every tree, and measured them. 

He began the scientific method. But the wild man 

Was perhaps older, subjective, would scoff at the objective. 

We have to choose between the wild In us, and the sober. 

The intensity of genius may be the best, 

In it we recognize some true likeness. 

Stragglers for change, visionaries of a bright future. 

Keenest sensibilities eagir for anything new, v 

1 Knowers of the firet source of universal acclaim, . 

Shelley, Blake, and Lawrence knew of this essence 
Of mighty realities thrown off as felt abstractions. 

And why does the world haye to be so slow and practical - ■ 
As not to live for high vision .instead of scientific clay? . 

And why was Plato deeper 'by ftrithan Aristotle, 

The far light he saw of absolutes,- the Eternal Types, 

• Allied him with creativity at the he*t of creation. 

Even the new physics represented a prlndpie' of indeterminacy, 

Arid why dCt We cherish the mad poets rather then the sane 
If we do riot feel the truth of the, Unmeasurable? 

tristri of fee hiqiicplabl^ : wUtf imagination i I, •' '? : ' • 

; Where anything goes, and nothjlng is 1 held back, 

' ' 'The geniiis of : total lUlip^b^rei^iitial .! . , ..-V,: ; 

.*’• <v^q Icndws the joy of whjit it ; ’is - to.be 5 firie-.?; 1 1 yv 


UabM UT IIIW S1UIM1IUI a ■ 

ably ShkJovsky, in order to persuade 
the reader of such Russian classic as 
Evgeny Onegin to give up discussing 
the' characters in them as if they 
were 'real people, to give up- weeping 
and yearning over the events of the • 
story as if they tfere really taking 
place, arid enjoy Pushkin's art for 
what it was: a brilliant game with .'a 
series of imaginary events and non- 
events. The influence of this pers.ua- 
sioia is wj despre ad today, |iot only in 
critltisra pna teaching but in : the 
creation of fictions: . the .njodetri 
; novelist is usually self-consdous, and. 
conscious of the game that he ; is 
playing with his narrative, in ways 
that would have amazed Dickens,' 
who wept and gloated over his own 
inventions and Icnew that bfs. readers 
; would w&p and gloat top. This, is 


BrSdbury, has announced that- ho- 
warits to make, it impossible for his, 
pupils. to read Dickens, r . ( . . 

-- r.duilei.'J'oqe M (thankful: to say,- 
writes ■ lii , no srich'.:«rusgding spirit,' ■ 
■ What Interests him -h the relation rif 
discourse jo story,- and theways.-fri 
' which discourse; determines the da-, 

• tiirc pf events )h! order fcr.jhe «Prt ■ 

* to work Oedjjriis most hriyejdued h« 
father, iso. it is irrelevant; wlUither- he. 


ih^lV'the^iriW 


rsuitVofrigre, 

tohJiAargufe; 


i jpe mraicumow, wuii ; ... , to Work OedipuS must have Kiuea ms; 

htog goes, and nothjng it held back, .. ‘ fatoer. so.it B irrelevant wlwther- he 

' l :• ' •. > actually did so or merely thiukSjh^ 

• • .• ^ ■' ‘ points out tbBt' to'e'stpryi rtow herd; 

■ . ■' ‘ prophecy, pM (^vioHoii. Ths.stdiY 
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of Daniel Derotula, a text highly 
prized by scmioliciHns. is determined 
in a father similar way. Dcronda 
saves a poor Jewish girt, develops an 
intense interest in the culture of the 
Jews, and is accepted by (hem us a 
kindred spirit. Then he finds out that 
he actually it a Jew. The author 


mem us a 

kindred spin!. Then he finds out that 
he actually it a Jew. The author 
wants the story both ways. On the 
one hand his commitment must have 
the freedom of moral choice, other* 
wise the tale would lack the high- 
minded force of its specification: on 
the other, he has to be a Jew in 
order to become one. Culler finds 
this double logic a paradigm of every 
good narration; an apparently free 
sequence of facts or events Is also 
predetermined by the needs of the 
thematic structure. We find out what 
happened because it was necessary 
that It should have happened. Stand 
this awareness on its head and you 
get something like The French 
Lieutenant's Woman, where the 
reader is apparently offered a choice 
between two sequences of event, 
both of which are in fact predeter- 
mined by the plan of the novel. 

We have here an obvious truth 
that is also a tautology; of course the 
events in a talc occur because the 
teller has willed them. But the sin of 
semiotics is to attempt to destroy our 
sense of the truth m fiction. There 
must be in it, as Marianne Moore i 
said of poems, "a place for the i 
genuine", "imaginary gardens with < 
real toads in them . Fiction must i 
pse Its nerve if those toads are signs j 
like the story, and as subject to the ] 


In a good story, truth precedes teacher would succumb instantly to 
fiction and remains separable from the hero’s advances, but the author 
■*. the fiction is manipulated by the requires him to seduce her and (hut 
author in any way convenient, but is the end of the matter. In the many 
“■« u h =Sin and reviews of the novel there was no 
gJE , l n „ r H e ;. T}lc * fu,h . about B^cr suggestion that the author was at any 
J e h " d °f friends who paint being untrue to '‘nature and 

uve there both precedes and en- manners", 
nances the fantasy of the Sherlock 

Holmes adventures. The success of . The ways in which this theory of 
the Wind in the Willows depends on literature removes the truth/ fiction 
the real human nature of the fantasy distinction seem to me crucial Semi- 
animals. This is acliehC, but the oloey probably has nothing against 
insistence of semiotic theorists on a truth as such but does not consider it 
tautology makes it worth emphasiz- an appropriate concept for the scru- 
mg. Its importance is taken for liny and discussion of literary effect, 
granted by Hardy and Dickens when Literature, Culler suggests,' should 
they take very seriously the question be read not in terms of truth and 
ot now they should have ended their invention but of “act”, acts of “per- 
novels - Great Expectations, The Re- suasion, narrative, trope, rhetoric” 
!“™ °f i l . e Native, The Woodlanders. The strategies of semiotics and de- 
j he ending must not be predeter- construction are nlso those that 
mined by the requirements of the “Nietzsche employed in his analyses 
novel but must be true to the charac- of cause and effect as a metonymy 

ter& and ihp. r e mm .in 


ters and their situation. Fiction must « innn as metaphor whose 
not only defer to truth but must metaphoricity has been forgotten 
recognize its own status in regard to and of the identity principle as a Uv 
u 11 IS i a lh * n 8* said Tolstoy, rhetorical imposition, a synecdoche" 
when diameters are made to do The nature of things and people is ' v ‘ 
what is not in their nature. But in translated into a verbal terminology, 

the Critical □htEfmnnhu nf fnrlmi whprp Ku i. i. 


**■ 11 ming, said Tolstoy, 

when characters are made to do 
what is not in their nature. But in 
the critical philosophy of today the 
novelist owns truth and nature as 
much as he owns his fictions. 

It is easy to give examples of this. So in theory at least r,.iw 
Criticism used to point out the kinds richt that 0 „h «i5 . 

SSSSH 

SSSraS 


where by implication It is no longer 
responsible to its counterpart in ex- 
perience. 



■ JU ana ^esaemona should be made 

Ml! lmorest, A fcr - « I.3TEM 

« L i h , e 10 rei S,T s bSf Snsz ZfiZZXr- KSS 

h meraly * parl ? f ,he ' But would bs ImtevaS to Mk « onmmtaMj our present produced Utrillo (159pp. n/mamSHudsoi! TldO SOOwTsfxtSii 

W.. — .hot t ™ 


1^. idi=3i whot^ W r fi,TS &£ 

today in "factual" novels like the Lieutenant's woman » t™. a. 
recent concoction of Truman Ca- same sense that Desdemona's is 

very ’much ^ore^import am^ disti!i<> JheVSVrf* S' 


same sense lhat besdemona’s is must be in a bad way. 

Uke the author’s Victorian histo™ prerent that a ‘ th ? 

she is a part of the fiction, and will BJ5P any iJSre Jnd *£7 ? hat ,S 
behave in any way that Is consonant ^3L m L ore ' a . n . d that he ex- 


one of Story and Discourse is the with It. In Malcolm Bradburv’s novpi P 1 ^ 8368 by making up a sign 

diffenmce between what is true in it The History Man it fa ffiv no ? J ,g 1f g n defers onl y to others 

and whatis m ade up. “tree" , J to stodlout ’stf ft « convhto B y Kpjfll Walker 


The positional style 


Command performances 


~ ~T“ : ” theme explored in a second central 

By Kpith Walker chapter on "the uses of the past”. 

Two surrounding chapters survey, 

ERIC Rnm«nrau. ' UBUa tly by generic movement, the 

ERIC ROTHSTHN, poems of lfilo-1720 and 1720-1780. 

Kes (oration and Eighteenth-century Those of the first period are treated 
Poetry 1660-1780 loosely as the “nnetrv of nnwpr": 


By C. H, Sisson 


NlCK RlfSSELi . uc mu muen to say that later 

Peels by Appointment appointments were ail due to some 

Brftains’s Laureates ^° rt of gerrymandering, but the acci- 

g 1 # Poole: Blandford Pres,. JlM 

:• ! . . '• have recognized him as such and 

Nick ..Russel Has had the. excellent have wished to honour him. Words- 
idea .or buttinn .tnanttinr' a worth was seven tv-thrAi*- ha 


, Poetry 1660-1780 — * 

|42p g Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

0 7100 0660 8 


“5,- > « and most entertaining 

^Jr^, m . uch to !??. lhat '»“ r Beljeman’r chwac eriidcX mndS hist! > r >’ of Restoration and eight- 
Kfi if ■ al1 ‘L™ ¥ “ me and ironic wdrdi on hls owrfaSiol^' “ ntk “"l“y poetre was the (hit - 

maadenng. hut the aed- meat, to the effect to hewM S S¥ U 'L John!on, > Uves of the En- 
5LJ2JS"Jaj?: pleased to be tl» successor of Tefr *£*?*»** * S* third 


loosely as the “poetry of power" 
those of the second' as the "poetry ol 
sympathy or fellow-feeling. (I an 
ignoring minor subdivisions.) Milton 
does not figure in the first period, 
although his greatest works were 
published then. The aim of the 
Routledge History of English Poetry, 


on and eight- Routledge Histoiy of English Poetry 
was the first - says the General Editor, "is not tc 
*} ft L °L.i £ n ~ Provide merely another • account ol 
rich this third the major figures", which means In 

IOCS Hltfftrv rtf nranflnA . » n a / i _ n_A 


E a e nas " ad - the excellent navc . w ‘snea to Honour him. Words- 

■ StS C - arag=i 7T^JSL! > « 

fsaspa&afaae S&Sa 

dons to, each of the poets Included. P r ° duc ‘fe" was ghosted by hla son- “ W J B ‘ Place? at the tfme. In this end? Rothsteln nS the daXr on 
Ws , work with a light ,n l a ^ Edward Qulllinan, and ror- fi,® ^ ure I w111 resemble the past. “Unfortunately, Bagley and . % g 
» “M* S, -SS-Wt (« •PSSM.Tten- “Man, On ft. ^nisuS^^m 


dents on the wav have hPM rml"' , 10 P effect that he was Provide merely another ■ account t 

siderable WnrdtSLrth Ve i co ”' P leased to be the successor of Ten- n which this third the major figures", which means I 

a Doet of ^ertamly, is nyson, Wordsworth and Bridges "but S. JSIJ R ° utled S e . History of practice^ ^ that Dryden (especially' 

bv P 1847 Sir h RnSrt P^ f i ^ d ^ n * fl ^ d n of tjuite so pleased to be the succes- 5"!? *£2*3 ^ occaakmaUy sug- Swift and Pope (end to get ovei 
have reM^H hJm Lr^^^ 881 ^ “ r of AIfred Austin". “I am sure^ & P **** and con- powered • by F a treatment wbic 
hilt J 0 #, . aad Betjeman added, "he wrote some SR* J i 5a " 8on wrote “in directs us to many ooets consldere 




tie jias done ms, work with a light ,n ’ ,a w Edward Quiliinan, and cor- u n ure « resemble the past. “Unfortunately, Bagley and 

H? 1 80 that H? ' has r f cted *be poet himself. Tennyson sa y s ingenuously; “Many On the Present State of English Poet- 

P^Ltakep the trouble • lo collect p aIso w*a a considorable poet, but he barri . ers nre , now down, and ry . . . do not bear quoting- Schom- 

amount of biographical in- Wf s offered _the post only after it had ao ISM® \ thc exclusive prop- berg is so accurate fin his parodiesl 

aboat bis subjects and.'ab- been rcfiised by Samuel , Rogers, and S|JJ“ an iB . a national asset.” that the lilies are nomnnier, at least 

putjhp procedures surrro'uriding- the .^{f h s P ,ri *« d productions as "The 5**® H. fcar the worst. Perhaps In short extracts, than a vert bad 

.!™53B*WP Itself. -The tone pf his Sl!n® e u? f i he L, 8 ht Brigade" are. should be an advisory panel poem by one of the mocked poets 
rontributlons Is bnSk and readable, ba ^, dl y bis best work, as Absalom ^P^cntatives the TUC, .would be.” Not that Roti£?e(n 
sametldjes a' trifle Architophel Is certainly, among 5T d ^Bfi^NKCO, the World • doesn’t have a nice eye for the 
•repetitive, and thA critical orientatjqn P^en s best. And what are we to S? ,u d p 0 ^ the Arts Coun- absurd, quoting James X OrSneer’s 

is more than :g little uncertain.- But “y of Laurence Eusden and Henry ^ the poetry Centre, and, of course, praise ortho 'lofty CMsia" w 6 

there, ar? plenty of critics; and there p y e » (° mention no others? 7 Privale Bye- Hona nods. Full A»SS J* 


very bad 
ked poets 
Rothsteln 


ryuens oesr. .Ana what are we to ^nurenes, the Arts Coun- absurd, quoting James Grainner’s 

y Laurence Eusden and Henry pw,^ 1 . 6 ^hlre and, of course, praise of the 'lofty cassia", wiose 
re, to mention no others? Prfwfc Eye, *tom pods, full frau^t ^th n^ 

# Mn e“"d of those The. SpringSutoer 1981 •*« bowels 


ik: 


i- jfi!; L 
i: vv-i. 


a scumj Uf jjiuoiuc* 

on coming across mention In a singli 
paragraph (the theme of happiness i: 
In question) of poems by (amdnj 
others) John Bland, Giles Jacob, 
John Duncan, Martin de la Garde 
and George Meen. Rothstein’s book 
dwindles explicitly to a catalogue iii 
8 long appendix where poems &rc 
bnefiy noted year by year and the 
critical comment dwindles to pH. 
Still, no doubt it can be iisefql for 
someone to know what soil of poet- 
ry was being 'written fa a given year, 
without the bother of reading it. . 

Rothstein’s analyses are sometimes 
oyerstructured 3 for example on The 
Rape of. the Lock where Pope's deli- 
cate morgl relationships ' are relent- 
lessly-flattened bv the' critical 


Omitted Ben donjon and Davenant; oonspicuc 
in respect of whom the arrangenieniS 2 n ? v 8 
•wore; Jess formal; but. It : is wit& the W 
-formal office and the performance of “P 
H.SpWets 1 that lyei fa cphcemW. He 4 poet-tai 
■ .says rathcn discourRinnolv of DrviUn Bloomsbt 


; , • ;? ttys rathst| discouri 
r. people 

■ . ,®Pcn ■ fojc^pi^sure 
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i • ' . i’iH 


pt^bablyriid hot^Mre^r Sm ‘L? t V' Jonathan, Aardn bn several ..Tjj 8 *® are few enthusiasms ■ method .has its successes; toe 

nhiw flSm 7, Ident b 7 ond those for Prior’s Thore is a helpful . account pf th 
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ANDREA DWORKINi 

Pornography 

Men Possessing Women 

304pp. The Women’s Press. £4.75. 

0 7043 3876 9 

SUSAN GRIFFINt 
Pornography and SUence 
Culture's Revenge Against Nature 
277pp. The Women's Press. £4.75. 

0 7043 3877 7 

A male reader is bound to feel at a 
loss on tackling these two products 
of the American Women's Libera- 
tion Movement. They are clearly not 
addressed to a male audience, and 
especially not to the average, liberal 
English male who, for as fang as he 
can remember, has been familiar 
with, and sympathetic to, the cause 
of women’s rights. They make no 
pretence of being objective analyses 
of the modern phenomenon of com- 
mercial pornography. They arc rally- 
ing calls or war-cries intended only 
for other women. Their authors are 
Amazons or female chauvinists. If 
women, who after all are said to be 
in the majority, were to respond to 
their urgent plea, men would sooner 
or later be bred only on a quota 
system, for the replenishment of the 
sperm-bank. And this would be sim- 
ple justice, because men have wrong- 
ly dominated culture from the begin- 
ning, men are tyrants, men are all 
examples of sheer, amoral sex-drive, 
men understand neither women nor 
themselves, men are destroying the 
world; men, by implication, do not 
deserve to exist. 

True, commercialized pornography 
is a dubious development, and things 
in general can always be said to be 
bad; but why should men, as men, 
be attacked with such vehemence at 
this stage? Female emancipation has 
been in progress for at least a cen- 
tury in Europe. In England, the 
mutation towards a classless society 
as between men and women - In so 
far as it is feasible, given their statis- 
tically different propensities - is 
surely well advanced, when we have 
a woman Prime Minister, women in 
all the professions, and laws against 
sex-discrimination. America must be 
lagging Ear behind, if these two wri- 
ters can justifiably compare, as they 
do, the position of women to that of 
the Blacks in the ghettoes and the 
Jews under Hitler. Bewilderingly, 
Women, Negroes and the Holocaust 
are treated fa these books as a sort 
of trinity of victimization. And the 
volumes are brought, out in this 
country, as if they were appropriate 
to Britain, by the Women's Press of 
Shoreditch High Street, an institu- 


The abominable He 


By J. G. Weightman 

outlet in violence; in their sick zincs and the centre-spreads of cer- 
minds . . . the hope of a marriage tain women's papers. 


In the intimate world of men and outlet in violence; in their sick 
women, there is no mid-twentieth minds ... the hope of a marriage 
century distinct from any other between spirit and flesh is replaced 
century. There are only the old by a longing for death.’’ 

X me " t ere „ f f0 lJ!:, e Women heve too long been silent 

JltwmiJj K^ th, Lil k 8 I" of this horror. They should 
determined by the male... 5p i k out in flvour of W?, „ leral 

In the main, the abominable She is which Ms Griffin seems to take in 
held responsible for everything bad, the broad sense of spiritual love 
fearful or alienating that ever hap>- combined with a proper understand- 
pened to the ftilly-human-He ■ • - ing of the physical. But it is not clear 
r __ „■ „ to the male reader that he will have 

, J?r T in n 8 o f k ira r °le to play in the erotic Utopia 

shc va&uely adumbrates. Towards 
“ ,hc en “- h « r Amazonianism shades 
men seek to adore themselves ... off , an!a i} z j ng |y i nlo t h e ineffable 

After some two hundred pages in inane: 
this style, and in which pornography Culture is part of nature; we who 

and real life are assumed to be ex- are born of nB ture, who are na- 

actly on the same level, Ms Dworkin ture , wan , l0 know nalure . We are 

concludes that women will be free sj ngers . And thc world Is a re- 

only when pornography has been p i ace< Y cs, the singer is 

abolished but, strangely enough, she afraid of the song, as we are afraid 

makes no suggestion about how this of Eros> for wilhill Er os is annun- 

is to be accomplished. Her final para- Nation. But the song will not be 
graph Is an apocalyptic vision, in silent. 

which, however, men are suddenly . , , * . . . 

and unexpectedly referred to as "the Although I can agree, here and 
boys", as if this mock-jovial term there, wfih certain statements con- 
could at least push them back verbal- [ained in these books, I confess to 
ly into the relative Innocence of pre- being unable to make any overall 
puberty' sense of them. My main complaint is 

v ... that they persistently confuse two 

The boys are betting that we can- themes which, while obviously fa- 
not face the horrors of their sexual terrelated, are better considered 
system and survive. The boys are apart; pornography and real-life sex- 
betting that their depiction of us as ual relations. 

Sr 0I h e Lm ^ d “T”tS°„ P 0 The widespread commercial de- 
that h (he? peoises°and fids j velopmenl ?f pornography, jn hooks. 


Ms Griffin has a point when she 
.singles out a particularly silly quota- 
tion about Bade in a book by the late 
Roland Barthes. But we are at liber- 


It is a question of individual free- a °°« ™ ae ™ a D0 °* we late 
dom. Ms Griffin gives a would-be Roland Barthes. But we are at liber- 
pathetic summary of Linda Love- ty to d, S agrec with the cntics, and to 
face's suffering at the hands of her consider the Sade cult, for instance, 
pornographer-nusband, but she neg- as a hterary aberration requiring 
lects to explain why Linda, a middle- 5 e P arate , analysis - an aberration 
class girl with decent parents in the farthered, incidentally, by certain 
background, stayed with him so liberated women such as Susan 
long, when he was so awful. It is not . Angela Carter. Also, 

enough to say that women have been both Dworkin and Griffin overlook 
brain-washea by the prevailing male the significance of the fact that Sade 


ethos, because that ethos began wa ? P u t fa gaol on a lettre de cachet 
breaking down a century ago, and solicited by his mother-in-law, and 
history shows that il was never abso- that he spent most of his life in 
lute. Now, in the circumstances of confinemcntwWhichimeansUhat.hewas 


modern Western Europe at least, disowned by his male 1 contemporaries, 
and on the Lyslstrata principle. 


women could put an end to pornog- 
raphic pictures at once by refusing to 
be photographed. Tho most depress- 
ing feature of the Dworkin and Grif- 
fin books is that their emotional 
force is not addressed positively to 
the inherent dignity of women. 


At the dark end of Ihe porno- 
graphy market, there is a 
quantity of material repugnant to 
“normal" sensibilities. The psychia- 
trists disagree about whether it 

f iromotes acts of cruelly, or Is an 
magi native substitute for them, or 
can have either function fa differing 


,b er tY' sense of them. My main complaint is 

. ... that they persistently confuse two 

The boys are betting that we can- themes which, while obviously fa- 
not face the horrors of their sexual terrelated, are better considered 
system and survive. The boys are apart; pornography and real-life sex- 
betting that their depiction of us as ual relations. 


Griffin should make no attempt to 
distinguish between the different 


kinds of porno. 


igraphy, 
Lasy far 


and should 


un ine evidence given to the wil- 
liams Committee, I would incline to 
the imaginative-substitute theory, 
and I suspect that Ms Griffin too 


igHOto d. : fantasy fitota. of .11 ge«to? to 

varieties. They take it for granted | 0rture( j M countless women”. The 

that all pornography is an insult lo records, as l remember, indi- 

ltinman mtrnluac rniAHu tn tirffmpn ‘ . . ' ■ > ■ 


es will beat us down and stop _ . H H rnmmprri ., w °i n ! ,l, iii nv0 i’i Ves , crue S to w °lD e " cate that he was a bungling, hapha- 

hearts. The boys are betting tmdls literally true. They quotea zard sadisl . Nor have 1 tvef heard it 

tor _ penisu and fi,ts w& a-ggeated that Jean Patton, the 


masochistic sluts who resist be- 
cause we really want more. The 
boys are betting. The boys are 
wrong. 

Well, I hope we boys have a clearer 
idea than that of what we are up to: 
we cannot both stop the hearts of 
our whipping-girls and continue to 
get. fan out of them. 

Susan Griffin is just as gratuitously 
dogmatic in her generalizations as 
Ms Dworkin. For instance, she 
makes the astounding remark that 
“. . . we can find no living culture 
today which does not express a pro- 
found hatred of the bodies of 
women, and a fear of human nature 
and human life." But she Is more 
subtle in suggesting that men hate 
women firstly because of the femi- 
nine element within themselves, 
which culture has taught them to 
repress, and secondly because the 
female body reminds them of their 
links with the animal world, a con- 


sexual liberation working on the ET ‘SSto ^ £T 

KeS 1 “ k SSi25 >8 h '“HiS ^WchtolBhl I be termed ‘Jlack das- Jg| fife. SSvertl JSm the books 
modern equipment. In former s i cs ” ; (he writings of the Marquis de a ■ mv vlew mor ht d avmotoms 
periods, pornography was, for the gade, an eighteenth-century, oristo- fS « 

Cra *. lC 1IbB an , d .u h ? [ tW fS- Sed ^th or ^thout^talus 
tp the socially privileged. In Vlrto- century novellas, L Hislolre UO by of „.,_ h oornooraohv are otaviouslv 
nan times, there were, presumably, the pseudonymous “Pauline R6age f * ISCff’ y 

a great many prostitutes on the Lon- and L'Hlstolre de Tpett by Georges m T Phenomena. 


don streets, but no naughty maga- 
zines publicly on sale as now. It Is 
arguably better to have nude images 
available on the bookstalls, whatever 
use the purchasers make of them, 
rather than impoverished, diseased 
females touting on the pavements. 

But this only moves the problem 
one stage back. Are the women 


BatalUe. As a 1 French specialist, I 
have had to read these books more 
than once in the line of duty, and [ 
would put them firmly in the cate- 
gory of. the pathological, by which I 


( am not so sure of the seriotis 
morbidity of the girlie magazines of 
die Playboy, Penthouse, fiesta, etc, 
kind. Most of the images, while far 
below the erotic level of “The 


links with the animal world, a con- rent, for Instance, fa 
nection which both fascinates and creatures fa the terri 
repeals them: "... a woman’s body emanating from the 


rather than impoverished, diseased mem that they represent extreme v^ 1 .c>' ^rr7crvjnd m md, 

females touting on the pavements, hypertrophy of the. sado-masochistic ^|i b ^ t t he irecessmv aStmS 

But to only move the problem fouUtlon' even of Soul^l sexual 

one stage back. Are the women ab !°, k° ^ love, and a universal principle before 

photographed for the pom trade, or rojj“ in It attaches itself to the reality of any 

on display fa the nude shows and Sade, i ^ 1 S? < ? 1 ?nS| particular woman. They cannot do 
blue films, not being as cruelly vlcti- jugfil® 8 witMex, torture, murder anq ^ ^ heterosexual relations, 

ntized as their Victorian predeces- scatalogy; Reege otters a mystic ex- un i ess (hey Induce certain men to 
sors? Dworkin and Griffin assume gwton of female immolation, and pre f 0 j photographs and inflatable 

that they are, but I doubt it. The Batallle a variety of weird a ^vco-. ^amour-do Ug to the flesh-and-blood 

great majority of them look extreme- tures Unking sex and death. All three within their ■ range. They 

ly attralmve and healthy - very diffe- are no doubt highly sign jfieeul .Jrom m jgj lt even help, since they are ek- 
rent, for Instance, from the Wretched the me dico-psycno JOgira 1 point of enou rfj t0 spare young men the 

creatures fa the terrible pornography yieWi • but to Imply that they we surprises that certain Victorian gentle- 
emanating from the Thud World - typical of the sexual attitudes and . men guc j, M Tennyson, experienced 


great ma 
ty attract 
rent, for 


male lust, the hecessaiy animal 
foundation even of Soulful sexual 
love, and a universal principle before 
It attaches itself to the reality of any 
particular woman. They cannot do 
much harm to heterosexual relations, 
unless they Induce certain men to 
prefer photographs and inflatable 
glamour-dollB to the' flesh-and-blood 
females within their ' range, They 


>le pornography 
Third Worid - 


of the sexual attitudes and 


Shc5S WsVr^anfaltite SsThe symbol EdTifiZ S ^ 'Zm* M To sell rfalfe -prirtto offhonme moyen «- 
Son fa which ^!veri wSuld have all that a man finds soiled by bestial- themselvesTn this way, instead of, or suet is about as plausible u MMttag 
lion in wmcti, However, i wouta nave ‘ . , ,, „ Um »u. r i- tk^ir iiutnn tn ■ that a 11 mothers of small children are 


little confidence if I were a woman, 
because of the surprising ineptness of 
the symbol at its masthead. This is a 
crude drawing of an electric steam- 


Oil mat a iiicui hums «v'*vw wwuwwiTya in nur j M - ■ + ■■ _ rr 

ity in himself/ 1 Men. having got their in addition to, earning their living in that all mouiers : of small cluldren are 
wires closs?d fa this way, seek an more modest occupations. .The same baby-batterers, 

outlet in violence; in their sick is no doubt true of the young men fa It Is true that some critics, have 
minds "... the hope of a marriage the blue films, or in the gay maga- praised there wirlteis excitedly, and 


men in 


It Is true that some critics, have 
praised there writen excitedly, and 


the motto; “Steaming Ahead". Little 
promise of liberation here, I should 
have thought, since the steam' Jn a 
steam-jron is a dampen Ing-agent not 
a driving-force, add in any case the 
iron Is anchored to the wall-plug. 
The choice of this tethered domestic 
utensil must represent a subconsdoilB 
relapse . into automatic feminine 
acceptance of household chores, an 
attitude long out of date in many 
English homes. 

Although the two volumes read, 
for fae most part,' like, a double 
version of the same book, there is a 
difference, of emphasis between 
them. Andrea Dworkin' is, the. more 
aggressive bf the two writers, rand 
she has a rather simpler view of the 
Male, whom she sees as pure sexual 
drive, coupled yrith an evil thirst tor 
violence- and > domination. Here are 
some astonishing, but representative, 
quotations: 

. Adult men tepd not to rape thefr qwn 
/ Sons ;.or close ma)e. relations, go 
Vas 'riot 'to risk rajfafr^ tfcm j 
- Sexual ; violence Against: ,wbfata' 
; and ‘air Is Is sanctioned Snd ebcour-- 


Tales from the Father of History 


In Sparta; so they rey. - • 

wu the ugliest baby girl;, parent.* despair. ! 

A nurse took her every day 
to the sanctuary of Helen. There, 

one day, e tall, stunning, gorgeously dressed . 
lady stood over the horrible little thing, ignited 
ist the protesting gulpe, blessed J ' : 

. the baby and saidj “Thls Chlld 1 ! 

in i land of besutlful women shell grow : iV’-i-i 
to b®. die loveliest qf all.^Ofcburse, it' vre* ,■*>..'■ ’ 

- In Egypt, ^ 'the tiniest 1 • .,j 

/of eggs hitched by the Nile 
growf into the biggest beast! ' .r 1 : ' 

i ; the monstrous crocodile. • 

. , In Sparta, once again, \ s :’ ; j:y 

. they had the best gbvernment; perfect, foursqua: 
.It had been tbe worit in the memory of pun. . 


surprises that certain Victorian isntle* 
-men, such as Tennyson, experienced 
pn tiieir wedding-nights. They, cer- 
tainly demystify, • but that will be 
deplored only by those who believe - . 
in the romantic virtues of mystlfica-: 
tion. Ms Griffin's contention, that 
they express hatred of the. .feip(de . 
body is incomprehensible, to mb. I ; 
would have thoudit that .moil 1 men, 
willy-nilly, enjoy mis optical prostfru- 
tlon, provided they do hot suddenly ; 
find their nearest and. dearest staring 
out at them from the glossy , pages, 
and are tickled by the dreams • Of. : 
inexhaustible potency in the accom^. ' 
panyfag textsi But, fa a better .soefa- 
ty, such trashy products would not 
exist and, as I have said, wofaen 
would not. lend, themselves .to such., 
an amoral Industry. .In the mean-' ■ 
time, the difficulty is to decide which 
repressive measures would • not' .do 
. more harm than good — . a practical ’ 
probleri) . that Dwpriun Crid Griffin . 
- ; completely Ignore. ' s . . 

T It is not certain fa^t the aboKtiOh . 
of pornography would, ip Itself, , 
- make h fanaamental difference. Jl 
the. -relationship: ^fween .tiie .sexeft • 

• ‘ has always been Wrong, <88 our au- ; - 
tHors imtily, the cofamercial prollf- 
■ eratiOft of pornography is only a tou- 
; temporary, symptom of a .tong-,-' 


agcaEor a purpose: ;thd active aod 
persistent cnannellfhg bf maje sex- 
■ ual aggression against females -prip- 
... . tecta . mCh and hoys rather:;erfec- 
■ . ; ; tively^frohi mtfejtexun^abure.v ;'» > 
-•> : .■.■j ■-■s&X- 


.Itttbrett thb woratfatite metnory of pieu- : ! : - • .' 'rv' 1 ^:^ po ^m .ro-.oa^;;- 

• • ' '. , '-ii, p-.'.-;’ -■-? • ' •?- paused 1 to: paint -or -taive ofaccnb 

j 1. ’ .- 1 '' ■. ' v'-p'-'t ’V. *...: rd" i'-. 1 •.j.-.V -si.r.;: - : vrfy'iXi" tha|; ; 4ttd:jq pastern E^ripev.wheid • 

•• ^ •: htit.k •-rifcoghlzedr.cfassic', there- a«,., 

n JU. :i!- . - v.; ^ 
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signs of persistent male chauvinism. 
The centre of the problem, then, is 
not pornography, which is an cpiphc- 
nomenon, but in what sense, in the 
modern world, men should be men 
and women women. On this issue, 
D work in and Griffin seem to offer 
second-hand muddle rather than en- 
lightenment. 


Dworkin echoes Simone de 
Beauvoir's dictum from Le Deux lime 
Sexe: “One is not bom a woman, 
one becomes a woman 1 ', which 
means that feminine attitudes arc 
forced upon the female by society. 
This is a particular application of (lie 
general Existentialist principle that 
there is no given human nature; a 
female Individual who becomes a 


pejoraii 

_ to bad faith by not exercis- 
ing her freedom to reject (he pre- 
judice handed down by society. In 
Sartre’s original version nf the doc- 
trine, the physical sexual const tint ion 
has no direct effect on psychological 

{ lender, because the psyche is utiso- 
utcly free. However, all human rela- 
tionships are fundamentally sado- 
masochistic and sexualized, the 
“males" being dominant und the 
“females” recessive. According to 
their position on the sado- 
masochistic scale, some men may be 
female and some women male, and 
there inay be a nmlc/femalc tension 
between individuals of the same 
physical gender. Ms Dworkin, 
looked at in this light, is rejecting 
whal she considers lo be the histor- 
ically conditioned female stereotype, 
and Is adopting aggressiveness as a 
sadistic response to male sadism. 


arc not mutually exclusive essences. 
However, (he implication is that a 
permanent feature of men is to deny 
the feminity within themselves; con- 
sequently, that feminity cannot 
amount to much. 

As they are presented here, neith- 
er the nco- Existentialist nor the neo- 
Rousseau istic line of argument is 
convincing. If women are con- 
ditioned by society to be women, 
men must also be conditioned to be 
men. since it is impossible that 
women should start as neutral poten- 
tialities, while men arc born as 
ready-made essences. Ms Griffin 
admits this at one point, but disre- 
gards the implications. Ms Dworkin 
storms at men, as if they were wick- 
ed essences; admittedly, in so doing, 
she is no more self-contradictory 
than Sartre himself, who, while de- 
nying the reality of essences, con- 
stantly treats the hated “bourgeois'* 
as if he were an irredeemable essence. 


But, if ilien? are no in-born differ- 
ences between males and females, 
where did the social conditioning ori- 
ginate? How did men come to he 
men, and wumcn women? Every- 
thing in society must come from hu- 
man beings, or from (he interplay 
between mankind and the external 
world, [n the lost resort, neo- 
Exisicnlinlism and neo-Rousscnuism 


beginning, and then undergoes b 
further massive conditioning at 
adolescence. The determinism is in 
the first place internal, whatever the 
interplay between the individual and 
the sexual fashions of the surround- 
ing society. But where the Existen- 
tialists and Women's Lib are right is 
in emphasizing that a great deal of 
supposedly sexual behaviour has no 
permanent sexual root, and is no 
more than surface fashion, or 
perhaps fashion which has survived 
an original usefulness. I have noticed 
that some little boys will play with 
dolls' houses, if they are not leased 
for doing so, and that some little 
girls may prefer cars or trains. These 
are liny examples but, combined 
with various developments in the 
contemporary world and anthropolo- 
gical evidence about the distribution 
of sexual roles in different societies, 
they show that, on one level, mascu- 
linity and femininity are very elastic 
concepts. On unother level, how- 
ever, they remain irreducible. 


coincide, in the sense that they dojj- 


Ms Griffin is more Rousseauistic. 
She puts her trust in Nature, from 


which humanly has strayed, but to 


which it would return, happily sing- 
ing its natural song, no doubt 
through an analogy with the birds. 
Unfortunately, she doesn't explain 
what the original, natural rela- 
tionship between men and women 
was, so Nature, as usual, remains a 
pure hurrah word with no definable 
meaning. But, since she also refers 
to man s fear of the feminine ele- 
ment within himself, she must at 
limes be close to the Existentialist 
view that masculinity and feminity 


mntically postulate the “pure" quol 
ty of the individual before he or she 
is distorted by human relationships. 
Simone de Beauvoir's dictum is a 
feminist reformulation of the famous 
sentence in Le Conirat social : “Man 
is bom free, and he is everywhere in 
chains’ 1 . Both assertions, if too simp- 
ly understood, lead to the paranoiac 
assumption (hat all social evil comes 
from the Other in some collective 

f iuise; in this instance Men, as if men 
lad come to form a coherent categ- 
ory permanently ranged against 
women. 


As for male chauvinism, whether 
or not it lias anything to do with 
pornography, it may have been in- 
evitable in the Stone Age and in 
some later periods as a necessary 
consequence of a division nf labour 
between provider-defenders and 
child-hearers, but it has obviously no 
justification as a simple expression of 
male selfishness In advanced tech- 
nological societies, where what 
counts in the general running of the 
community is the ability ana charac- 
ter of the Individual, independently 
of physical gender. 


Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir 
were childless, like Locke, who in- 
vented the idea of the child mind as 
a tabula rasa on which experience 
writes. Every parent who has 
observed children and grand-children 
from birth knows that each indi- 
vidual temperament is unique, is col- 
oured by physical gender, from the 


Doing without gender 


By Roger Scruton 


MARY VETTERL1NG-BRAGGIN 
(Editor)! 

Sexist Language 

A Modern Philosophical Analysis 
329pp. Littlefield, .Adams and Co 
(^distributed by Sheldon Press). 

0 8226 0353 $ 


“A person could .be powerful without 
. exercising the control oneself," That 


is not surprising to find that they are 
for the most part cold, humourless, 
uncultured, and dull. It is somewhat 
more surprising to find that they 
contnin not a moment's hesitation, 
not an ounce of scepticism, not the 
slightest reluctance to advance from 
jejune .premises to the vast and 
tendentious conclusions about lan- 
guage, about sexuality and sexual 
relations, about the mysteiy and 
meaning of human existence, for 
which they are each of them rcmnrk- 
nble. Every quality that makes the 
practice of philosophy worthwhile, 
nnd its product readable, - the ques- 
tioning of received ideas, the pre- 



wlthout exercising the control him- 
. .self." The barrier to Intelligibility 
stems from a conviction .'that grain 

she 


sense of how important, how fun- 
damental to my self-awareness, is 
this way of identifying myself. To rid 
my language of the redundant refer- 
ence to personality would In fact be 
impossible: I should have to say, not 
"I lay sleeping", but "My body lay 
sleeping", not “I crushed the 
cushion but "My body crushed the 
cushion", nnd so on; Now it is a fact 
that my sex is alro fundamental to 
my self-consciousness; in those things 
that most matter to mej I think of 
myself as a man. Should l not do so? 
The question Is a deep one: it re- 
quires us to understand the extent to 
which sexuality enters and deter- 
mines our nature as human beings, 
the extent to which we do and must 
identify ourselves through sexual 
attributes, the extent to which 


. | . . . . extent to winch our 

tor puzzles nnd paradoxes rather lives as moral agents are woven not 
than ready solutions - Is absent from on l y 0 n the warp of personality, but 
these essays; instead they rend like a — - r 


matlcal distinctions of gender should s X e - 

: S» sa S ‘MAeS* 'LL HS 2 


"education of the common 
now! almost universally a 


essay in philosophy, making pointless 


also with the woof rif masculine and 
feminine. The idea that distinctions 
of sex run so deep that it might 
actually be inhuman to Ignore them 



This is meant as a declaration of 
sweet reasonableness in response to 
the confused passion of Dworkin and 
Griffin. But I realize that it doesn’t 
take us far. Women, until further 
notice, will continue to bear chil- 
dren, with all the ensuing complica- 
tions. The physiological constitutions 
of men and women are usually at 
variance on many days in the month. 
Sex, as sex, being a fundamentally 
animal part of our nature, remains 
largely barbaric in any civilization.' 
But at least men and women can try 
to treat each other as partners in 
coping with its essential, and often 
poetic, barbarism. 


The fusion of the erotic and the aesthetic has long been recognized as a 
deeply rooted aspect of the Eastern consciousness. Indian art, in particu- 
lar, reflected a religious outlook that viewed sexual love as a metaphor for 
the divine, a process by which the world Is constantly re-created, and 
which offered to its human participants an inner experience of the eternal. 
In Indian temple sculpture one of the most ancient Images, and still the 
most common, of the divine creative principle Is the lingam, the erect male 
phallus. Such art was without the prurient overtones which might ■ have 
disconcerted Western observers; sexual pleasure was an end to be unre- 
servedly pursued. The palace courtesans who offered sophisticated delights 
on earth were matched by celestial females called Apspras, ready to 
reward dead heroes with heavenly pleasures. One such, in the act of 
luifastening her skirt, is shown in this stone-carving from the Rajarani 
temple, Bhuvaneshvara, Orbsa. It datei from about An 1000, and forms 
one of the illustrations to Eastern Erotic Art (176pp. Quartet Books. £15. 
0 7043 2291 9), Philip Rawson's lavishly illustrated monograph, which 
devotes equal attention to the erotic art of India, China and Japan. . 



jense ^pE: enforcing, ' : bxpjesBlng^ of 


lending covert support' idj . Urtjuitifl- 
/, able 'alff factions between, men fiaud. 
1 women, As n mntler .of fact, there is 
oftly one article "con", a.-r^sh effu- 


. listing of Vulgar 
Interspersed with aar- ' 
- such asithat a 
will overthrow 
the currently' accepted. theory of lin- 
guistic competence,! or that conCerii 
about the infrequency of female 
orgasms embodies a confusion about 
the. concept of sexual intercourse 
concept, note, , not the fact). 


and "woman", go unexamined, or 
rush forward to fore-ordained con- 
clusions with the self-indulgence of a 

E ereon who seeks only to convince 
ifnself. 



assumption common to most' 


Very few of the writers seem, to be 
aufare of the existence of languages 
other than English, One of them, 
however, makes the extremely perti- 
nent (although not quite accurate) 
observation (bat Japanese .grammar 


..icaK: ; ptterratiOn 

aWiTtioCM 


r ih. is. marked not for.sex but for sbeial 

w i lc 9, of . class. He does : not ; draw any, tohdu- 

issue, it would be sions from this, but perhaw 1 the ex- 
it fn language, ample I* worth Considering: does it 
say that, wnenev- enabfe,iu foWeotlffcthd tote, 

or t 


one?) by Japanese speech? Is It sig- 
nificant that one's class can be 
changed, while one’s sex normally 
cannot? Is my identity as a lower 
middle-class upstart as fundamental 
to my ways of identifying myself as 
show that my being male is, after all, 
irrelevant to self-reference? Not only 
do. the writers not examine this ex- 
tremely important case, where social 
distinctions are embedded In gram- 
mar; they do not attend to other 
my maleness7 If so, should I change 
my language to accommodate that 
fact, or should I use that feet to 
. languages .In which gender persists. 
Is it significant, for example, that the 
feminine version of a proper name in 
Slavonic languages is formed from 
the possessive case, so that Mrs 
Ndvakovd is firmly itemized as 
Novak’s? (Are the Czechs more pos- 
sessive of their women than we are?) 
la It significant that our neutral 
"man" and "he" reflect the German 
use of man as an Impersonal pro- 
noun? Is it significant that personae 
in French is feminine, or that there 
are languages, such as Latin, Greek, 
French and German (all of which 
seem to be unknown to the contribu- 
tors) in which distinctions of gender 
. range oyer inanimate objects? More 
importantly, what are we supposed 
to make of languages in , which there 
are no gender <Bstinbtfans? Take 
. Turkish, for example; There is no 
way of marking the sex of the sub- 
ject through Turkish grammar alone: 
are we to conclude that the Turks' 
I have always been in the forefront of 
■ the struggle for women’s rights, that 
.Turkish women have all the free- 
doms, and. respect that their Amer- 
ican sisters presently, yearn for, that 
, lh$ ; institution' of 1 the harem' is the 

.‘aIi 


it. When a husband happens tp be 
inconstant [as those things will hap- 
pen] he keeps his mistress in a house 
apart, and visits her as privately as 
he can, just as ’tis with you"). Or 
perhaps Atatflrk should have taken 
the language reforms further, and 
introduced gender Into the language 
to compensate for the removal of the 
veil? 


It is clear that this question of 
gender, discussed at the low level of 
seriousness and cultural attainment 
exemplified In this book, looks like a • 
fantasy issue, chosen for the readi- 
ness with which it lends itself, to 
unthinking prejudice. However, not 
only is the aim of this tasteless 
assault on thte language a dubious 
one, it also seems that no amount of 
learning aud culture will suffice, to 
protect us from it. Even the Am er ' 
lean Modern Language Association . 
for many. years aTjastion. of serious 
criticism and literary scholarship, h 8 * 
resolved to remove, all "irrelevant, 
uses of geqder from lts publlcatiOps. 
There is something sbrlif and hyster- 
ical in the fervour that speak*, 
through that resolution; but much 
more research will be needed before 
any of us will' be in a position to blot 
at the cause.* 




Animal Play • Behaviour by R 0 ^ 
Fageri >: (684pp. Oxford, university 
Press.; £21, paperback £10.50;; 0 l’.rj 
502 760 4 and 0 19 502761 2) is i 


aw* wsy'.*ffiwaia3K 

&££ SSS .distlnatoni if.d* 




;,|deal v to . which all women (and hot 
just Lady Maty • Wottley Montagu) : 
.should aspire? (“Tis true", wrote 
[ Lad y Mary, " that their .few permits 
.them four wives, but there, is no, 
[instance of a man of qualify that' 
.:wpuld make usB of this liberty, oy of 
ytopiaribE rank -that would, suffer. 


Press. £21, paperback £1U.5U;;,V " 
502 760 4 and 0 19 502761 2) tf g 
investigation into the phenomenon {”. 
play as a behavioural tactic "afj: 

able to immature and mature Wj«*. 
vlduals expressed in- accordance 
strategies dictated by natural sbw*. - 
lion”., The author ■ describes 
play behaviour as a "major bloloffj" < 

paradox" and looks at: tne ar|umg» 
for the : importance : of play m ! ; 

development. Animat. rj a ?.r. vjj", 
havlout Stresses the ftiflctioufll JjL 
. evolutionary biology: of play, to a .tor; 
■als.-iiisiiig concept, of was! W& 
tlonary : blology >nd evolutionary, ^.: 
.^elijpiperttgl.- qmpjqgy, 
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Fine particular moments 


By Anthony Thwaite 


BERNARD SPENCER: 

Collected Poems 
Edited by Roger Bowen 


duccd volumes done in the 195Us and 
1960s by the University of Reading 
School of Art, and With Luck Last- 
ing came out in the year of his 
death. As for periodical publication. 


part and enjoy yourself"; and enjoy- happiness. In “Part of Plenty" 
ment, of this both joined and sepa- (1937), he begins with a celebration 
rate kind, is the note in so much of of his first wile, Nora: 

his work. rnrrirc fnnd In thft Inhln And 


149 pp. Oxford University Press. £8.50. As lor periodical Duplication, 

0 19 211930 3 Spencer seems to have relied almost 


entirely on Grigson as go-between in 
New verse in tne 1930s and on John 


Spencer evidently realized that one 
inborn or acquired characteristic - Doing this out of love 
which held him back was a certain . 


When she carries food to the I able and 
sloops down 

- Doha this out of love - and lavs soup 


- and lays soup 
with Its good 


The fluctuation of reputation among vene ™ ™ J f onn fastidiousness. In that same Personal or ir * "“S"" 

poets makes an odd study. Look at In and eariv Unds ™P. e Pj e “ he .writes of the And , !ook erh from a hook , am 

the twentieth century alone. A few - V o>' Magazine in the I93us ana early having “to brutalize himself in ^ reading, 

a very few - make an almost im- Man y poems were puoiished 0K j er break away from habitual Or other work: there Is an importance of 

mediate impact, shoot up like rock- posthumously in the London Maga- civilities; and in this he was echoing beauty 

ets, and stay there, even after their ***■*}*? w *!° was also respons- a b r j e f comment he contributed to Which can’t be accounted for by there 

ri«ikr- AnHon Dulnn Thnmns ible for the earlier Collected Poems r nr vm fl i "AnHrn Hmihle Number” and then. 


deaths: Auden, Dylan Thomas. «J{ ine ean,er wieaea roems 

Some work more slowly through 01 ,yK5 - 

either humdrumness or misundcr- Roger Bowen has done an excel- 
standing to be recognized, sooner or lent job in this new and expanded 
later, as Great: Yeats, Eliot. Others Collected Poems. He reprints all the 


the special "Auden Double Number” , . fl nd then, 

of New Verse in 1937, when he wrote And stacks me, but not j™ 01 

of Auden that he " ,u cc«ds in brula- Qr |ht (aQd „ the o[ hcr 

lizing his thought and language to B arms 

5 e . r = V -='-!. r .9. m n wh . iC u h . i "!P°j: , .“i K,‘: And in wha. one of hfa last 


have a brief moment of extraordin- work from the 1965 volume, and has iy succeeds". But he seems to have JJ" 1,1 ' . n 

am (ama fhrm.ah paHv flpflth nrirtp.t twp.n tv-si y nnemit “nrevinuslv hppn thinking, or wishfully thinkine. wnicen in IvOJ, LiB n 


ary fame, often through early death 
and then subside into an area ii 
which they become the closet In 


th, added twenty-six poems “previously been thinking, or wishfully thinking, h e catch « mome nt of 

in uncollected and unpublished, 1935- against the grain of his own mcllno- wonderful accident and Wferltv in 

in- 1963". as well as an appendix of nine Sons. There is nothing brutal or bru- ^I whon he wJs beinS 

the poems written when Spencer was an talizing in Spencer’s poems. Much dHve^on^mhnwv hiisiness throuaS 

bi- undergraduate and published in Ox- more, he is Forster's>vafy, “at .a driwn m Embassy business through 


spiratlon for a few later poets, or the poems written when Spencer was an 
subjects of theses written by ambi- undergraduate and published in Ox- 
tious academics: Sidney Keyes, Keith ford periodicals and anthologies be- 
Douglas. There are those who have tween 1929 and 1932. Two brief 
an explicable but somehow bogus statements made by Spencer in 1942 
neriod of relative ooDularitv and who and 1963 arc included, and there are 


slight angle to the universe . 

Through the diffidence and the ^ Austrian 

an explicable but somehow bogus statements made by Spencer in 1942 vanismng-act, something distinct driver lifted his hands from the wheel and 
period of relative popularity and who and 1963 arc included, and there are emerges. ... lhou . homed- it wasAnril the 

then fall to a status lower than the very full bibliographical notes, some- what that is has to be established ,now just melted, 

footnote: Humbert Wolfe, Alan times with variant readings for indi- through indirections, as Spencer him- stone angels on roofs in sunlight, and the 

Rook. . . . vidual poems. Bowen s Introduction se |f achieved it. He was selfcon- church towers; 

Then there are those who, perhaps j* W* of clearly presented informa- ^Jousty “a stranger here” - for ex- the golden hands of the docks 
emeraing early, seem to drop away, t,0 J}» . a ? d literary observations am pi e in “Notes by a Foreigner”: gU Wa ri hld 'tittle 

and then are rediscovered - and " II , n ’ y °“[ old ^‘ lure w “ Oerman or English for communication, 

often over-praised - by a handful of «?; ? nniv a , s , a to r « K? er - ■ ■ a T n ^ in but the two of us, clambering out to 

individuals who see them as neg- ° r . B inrif.i*S« "Letter Home”: “City where I live, gawp, 

lected touchstones, victims of a sup- re B ret * s l ^. at ^ as ” ot inc toded as not home, road that flowers with on that fine particular day 
nosed later establishment: Basil an appendix Spencer s conversation police ,/what in all worlds am I doing had ihe kindof language needed for r 

King David aKKe, John ^ Peter Orr. recorded for the Le?” These are ways of fixing an8 screw-loose world, “anl for la, 

Heath-itubbs, C. Hasson. All veare definln 8 unea8e - Bul e SH al J y t , hor ^ Spencer’s poems are full 

these are names currently lauded by usned in opeoKs inree years arc t h Q se moments which signal fine particular days, or mor 
on^^To^a^rnhw. And then - not a . fteT S P eac c er !i S dc , adl ' ^ TT “things amazingly connected^, such days. His slightly bemu 
finally because nothing is final in t,on am pkfied and put to context a gpencer, early analate, was good to fessionai exile to various pari 
th£ ^ Sea ^fdtaK Mi m5m - 2 umber ° f " otlons hinled at b y a P very unexpected way at memor- Mediterranean, especially, g 
there are those dead poets, acknow- Spencer elsewhere. lalizing moments of precarious a sense of daily contact with 

ledged even by their admirers to be One of these is the necessity of ' 

minor, who keep on having their loneliness. Living most of his work- . 

claims pressed by a disparate band of tog life in non-English-speaklng com- C « | | 1 «« ^ n 

enthusiasts: Antfrew Young, Norman munitics, professionally having to do I I I I 1 LJ I Lit/J 

Cameron, Kenneth Allott, Bernard the bonnomous British Cpundl C7 • ** 


police /what in all woilds am 1 doing 
here?” These are ways of fixing and 
defining unease. But equally there 
are those moments which signal 
“things amazingly connected”. 
Spencer, early and fate, was good to 
a very unexpected way at memor- 
ializing moments of precarious 


screw-loose world, ana for laughing. 
Spencer’s poems are full of such 
fine particular days, or moments in 
such days. His slightly bemused pro- 
fessional exile to various parts of the 
Mediterranean, especially, gave him 
a sense of daily contact with a living 


E ast. In the interview with Peter 
hr, he said: "The fact of being in 
some sort of continuity with earlier 
civilizations does have an exciting 
effect on me”. He collaborated with 
Nanos Vaiaoritis and Lawrence Dur- 
rell on those fine versions of Seferis 
which John Lehmann published as 
77ie King of Asine m , and though 
Spencer lacked (and presumably nev- 
er sought) the elusive rhetoric of 
Seferis, something of the passionate 
- and estranged - archaeology was 
there; In, for example, Spencer's 
“Greek Excavations", "Acre", and 
“Sarcophagi". 

Homelier, less exotic moments are 
captured just as felicitously, in a 
number of poems remembering his 
dead wife, or in such a poem as 
“The Wedding Pictures" , in which 
the sharpness of detail accumulates 
towards the unexpected stab of the 
last two lines: 

New from hh morning at the graveyard 
and on hia shoes the crust oT graveyard 

day. 

His were very personal rhythms, 
sometimes uncertain, or at any rate 
difficult to follow. Tne detail - and it 
is a poetry carried by detail - occa- 
sionally seems to wander away from 
any forward thrust, as if such confi- 
dence would be a betrayal, or a 
coarsening of his instinctive quizzical 
sidestep. But there is never anything 
fey about him. Through all tne in- 
directions there remains, after one 
has followed him through the poems 
in this splendid edition, the flavour 
of a distinct and irreplaceable per- 
son. Bernard Spencer may have been 
“minor”; but his admirers, including 
Roger Bowen, do well to see that his 
- work is remembered and relished. 


Spencer, 

The case of Bernard Sp< 
interesting and instructive. 
1930s his poems were in Ne 
along with his very slight! 
contemporaries Auden an 


he seems almost to have cultl- 


Naylor 


ono time. (Keith Douglas, Lawrence 
r™, Durrell and George Seferis were 


DANIEL J. Mid KATHERINE KYES 
LEAB: 


Nelce. and his exact contemporary, fh friends 1 He lacked a LEAB| 

Stephen Spender. He came from the .j* d audience; but The Auction Companion 

same sort of background of comfort- “ “ t „ ' 490™. Macmillan. £9.95 


ably-off professional families (his 
father was a knighted High Court 
Judge in Madras) who sent their 
children to prep schools and public 


schools: Spencer was at Marlborough 
at the same time as Betjeman, Mac- by literary taut. 
Nelce, and Anthony Blunt. From The loneliness and i 
there it was the Inevitable passage to combined to produce a 


first-hand audience; but aucuoo companion 

the nature of my life is that I have J9top. ^cmillan. £9.95, 

to keep a lot of company and I 0 3 33 iluiimv z 

don’t, get enough loneliness. . . . 111 ' - 1 '- n i 

You must lot the pressures build The editors of American Book Prices 

up inside you and not be diluted Current (the yearly international 


able, to have had detailed local in- 
telligence, saleroom by saleroom 
(“Ask Albert Tatlock, usually in the 
snug bar of the Rover’s Return”, 
etc). 

It is not just the tyro buyer who 
will flnd the Companion helpful. It 


London”: we read of one dealing 
mainly with earth-moving equipment 
in Sydney, and there are Prussian 
decorations to be bought in Munich 
from auctioneers who are published 
authorities on Nazi militdria. 


eman, Mac- ' 1 by literary talk, 
lunt. From The loneliness and the 


guide to recent auction results for 


Oxford, where he arrived just after w hich is characterized b 

Auden's departure. He’ had a poem detachment and sense of , ,, — - _ - , irw 

to Oxford Poetry 1929 (edited by the unrepeatable moment. There is handbook to the major bu®™ 1 
MacNeice and Spender), and was something of MacNeice in this, house* of the world .I d rts first edl 
co-editor of th? 1930 and 1931 though Spencer was not MacNeice’s “ .^P® a 

volumes. mixture ■ of melanchol 


though Spencer was not MacNeice's u° n n is me 
mixture ■ of melancholy Horatian (Denmark and 


After going down from Oxford to Ironist and dandified entertainer. 
1932 (a Second: In Greats), it was an Some of the early poems, includedin 
almost • classic pre-war . case of Professor Bowen’s appendix of’ Ox- 
teaching in prep schools, working as ford work, look father like the 
an advertising copywriter, and as a youthful, fantastical MacNeice of 
script- writer Tor a small film com- Blind Fireworks, Much later; in the 


ironist " and dm'dlfi^ v entmlatoer~ way), .and although i the „g»«eer 
Some of the early poems, included in ends SjJ 

Professor Bowen’s appendix of’ Ox- (Hte-Gerald & Ponfefrj 0 of Que 
ford work, look rather like the Que), the bias Is "anally towards a 
youthful, fantastical MaoNelce of London-New York axis. On this fine 
Blind Fireworks. Much later, in tho there 1 b of course an empbasis on the 
section of uncollected poems, there Christie s/Sotheby s rnarket, whcre 
Sr “Pino"’ ' • commercial history and current prao- 

“ ' . tice dictate standards for the rest of. 

A dm? of waiting. Most of our life is the world. But the two most famous 


ritably a bit patchy 
Sweaen, but no Nor- 


will find the Companion helpful. It •«* hundred is not yet enough, 
will be particularly useful even for There were bound to be omissions 
experienced International purchasers on the first appearanoe of a novel 
for the up-to-date Information, it compilation. The north of England, 
gives on lodal’and national tax com- paxticularJr Ihe north-east, seems at 
plications, and on export restrictions, present jo be undor-represehted, and 
Thus ' would-be purchasers of Portugal, Malta, Gibraltar and Egypt 
firearms arid ammunition from Wei- are kurely not innocent of salerooms, 
ler & Dufty, tbe specialist Binning- The next edition would be Improved 
ham dealers, or thow wishing to buy by a topographical Index sc i that auc- 
Uve game at So.theby's South Africa, tion firms in Stamford or Ornlsklrk, 
Johannesburg, -are warned of special Buffalo or JSJ' i-SS 

regulations. VAT, whether on picked, out by place as well as by 
buyer’s. surcharges alone, or on the speciality or alphabetical order of 


script-writer 'Tor a small film com- 
pany, Unfit for military service, in 
1940 he tqok . up his fitat British 
Council Dost, to Salonika. From then 
on, until his mysterious accidental 


hammer price, Is clearly noted; in 
Denmark a staggering charge of over 
twenty two per cent on the grass 
price is a deterrent to the ■ inter* 
national market. 

Local practice as well as local fis- 
cal regulation is dealt with in an 
introductory note to each country. 
There Is a particularly clear exposi- 
tion , of • Ihe dominant role of the 


company name. 

Apart from technical information 
about trade descriptions and Pre- 
miums (comraendably up-to-date, 
although tbe book went to press 1 be- v 
fore foe arbitrators’ report -oh the 
London dispute ovo; Christie’s, and 
Sotheby’B buyers' charges Was sail- . 
able), there u much diverting gbiier- 
al Information, Dutch auction Cwe 
ate told, are apparently unknown in:’ , 


firms no longer nog even meupwr- -.ttlx ' Phrl-i still balne :■ 

most pari :of the .scene. Mr antf Mra ijJJJfcJJjOTj -iS the dor? a fipurtesy title rived lo all ; auc- 
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that Christie’s were gentlemen pre- ^ m C n- Kentucky. Mr and Mrs Lfeab. also 
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Sotheby’s vice versa, the quip that ® ^ mod « m patotings.at Christie p s tome 

"It c»n now be said that Sotheby’s ocddental P^* ':=. yeara ago. Invented an artist • called 


r hog even the upper-, 
he. scene. Mr, and .Mrs 


"colonel*" pf the Unitod Statea.hAve 

alreS-Prfeeura -de Fans, still Doing. ■ . utu rived to -all' auc-"..: 
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pleritiec i of the Mr and Mrs Leah, also 


Austria twire- hfel first ™ s ~ Spenser s version ot wiao- tending to t 
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Hid. imfrfesslon : that crimes sbbss . P®2 , y o 5f r| 
of Spencer the man is : of someone j?L? ar L 
rather*. elegant, quietly Stylish' and to* 
witty. 1 diffident, with something ab- 52ff^T%iS/ fJJ! 
out him df the faun or sprite. (Geof- .( 
frey Grigson in ; a .■ ^ chAfacteristio 
observation: Bernard was a ,*Prite. . s PF? i °? r, 5 
of ratfier low pressure; you looked. iPtiWlshea fa New 
and he. wasn't^- there; and then a hi 

*wc». w.: he . w. ajgteLS 
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A touch of the Peasant Quality 
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By Frank Tuohy 

LIAM O’FIAIIERTY: 

The Black Soul 

256pp. £6. 

0 905473 63 9 
Shame the Devil 
285pp. £8. 

0 905473 64 7 
Dublin: Wolfhound Press. 

Llara O'Flaherty was a famous name 
among Irish writers during the first 
years of Independence, but after 
publishing some thirty or more 
books he stopped writing in the early 
1950s. Two of these books have now 
been reissued. The Black Soul , de- 
scribed by AE as “the most 
elemental tiling in Irish literature", 
was his second novel, which came 
out in 1924. Shame the Devil, written 
ten years later, is a chapter of auto- 
biography, a fluently written account 
of bis struggle with '’writer’s block" - 
though one might say (hat in the 
case of a writer who had published 
approximately twenty books in the 
previous decade, writer's block was 
an example of outraged nature reas- 
serting her rights. 

G’Flalicrty arrived with impecc- 
able credentials for the second gen- 
eration of the Irish literary move- 
ment: if he had not existed, it was 
said, it would have been necessary to 
invent him. Reading about him 
makes him seem like a character in 
somebody's else’s fiction, and raises 
the question as to whether he him- 
self was the best witness to his own 
extremely varied experience. He was 
bom in the Aran Islands in 1896, 
about the same time that W. B. 
Yeats and Arthur Symons paid their 
visit and encouraged J. M. Synge to 
follow them there. Unlike these wri- 
ters, O’Flaherly was the child of ex- 
tremely poor peasants; Gaelic was 
his' first language. His escape from 
the islands was by the traditional 


means: he planned to enter the 
priesthood and in this way gained an 
education which took him as far as 
University College, Dublin. 

Later, he attributed this step to 
calculation, but his subsequent life 
would indicate that the experience 
marked him indelibly. Following a 
path which was to see much two-way 
traffic in future years, he moved 
from the rigidities of an authoritarian 
church to those of the Communist 
Party. But he contracted another 
allegiance in between these two: 
soon after the outbreak of the First 
World War, he enlisted in the Irish 
Guards as a private soldier, and 
spent three years on the Western 
Front. The effects of this experience 
- what was then known as “shell- 
shock" - were to mark him more 
profoundly than anything else. 
Truumu and regeneration provide 
the theme of both The Black Soul 
and Shame the Devil. It has been 
suggested, moreover, thnt the work- 
ing out of his wartime experience 
was n prime motive in his writing, 
and that, after achieving some sort 
of resolution, he gave up writing 
altogether. 

In 1922 O’Flnherly led a smell 

^ to occupy the Rotunda in 
n and declare an Irish Soviet. 
After this farcical interlude, bis pol- 
itical faith seems to have become 


secondary to his literary career. His 
first novel was accepted by Jonathan 
Cape and their reader, Edward Gar- 
nett, became a sort of father-figure 
to him, as he had been to many 
other writers, though his enthusiasm 
was likely to wane if they became 
commercially successful. According 
to O’Flaherty, "We practically wrote 
The Black Soul together. I remem- 
ber his burning 30,000 words of 
manuscript upon which I had spent a 
whole month. I could have shot 
him." London rather than Dublin at 
this time was the place where 
O’Flaherly's ambition lay: H. E. 
Botes, another Garnett protegd, de- 
scribes his “fierce blue unstable 


Maggot in your eye 


By T. O. Treadwell 

MICHAEL MULLENi - 
Kelly 

192pp. Dublin: Wolfhound Press. £6. 

0 905473 69 8 

The customary - almost the unique - 
subject of the Irish novelist is the 
.nature of Irishness, but this Theme 
normally takes one of two mutually 
exclusive forms, the sardonic or the 
celebratory. Both approaches have 
thqir pltfhlls, and the chief dnnger in 
the' latter, the tendency of .celebra- 
tion to s|ide into self-congratulation, 
is particularly pernicious. Michael 
Mullen's energetic and frequently 
funny novel is a salute to Irish 
robustness, but through the familiar 
boozing, brawling, wenching surface 
seeps an occasional whiff of smug- 
ness. 

Kelly is a novel about myth ip the 
fotm of. a myth. As It opens, the 
eponymous .hero lies chained ito.,* 
field In the County Mftyd; wrumna ) 
In. ftgony’aa hig eye is steadily con- 
sumed by a voracious maggot. The 


eyes" as he recited "flowing non- 
sense . . . about 'women pressuT 
their thoighs into the warm flanks of 
the horses.’" Sean O'Casey's wife 
found him handsome, immaculate, 
surrounded by admirers, and con- 
ceited. He himself thought that “the 
English hate all Irish people who are 
not clowns for their amusement". He 
was up against the problem of pre- 
senting his experience unfalsified but 
in a way that would be accessible to 
English and American readers, from 
whom alone success would come. In 
this he was less proficient than 
others of his generation. 

The Black Soul was a failure in 
London but received the accolade of 
AE and other Irish critics. It is the 
story of Fergus O'Connor, called 
throughout 'The Stranger”, who 
comes to the islands to recover from 
a breakdown. He lodges with a 
beautiful peasant woman, Little 
Mary, and her impotent, partially 
insane husband Red John. The 
narrative takes us through the four 
seasons and ends with Red John's 
final madness and death, and the 
departure of “The Stranger”, now 
cured, and Little Mary for the main- 
land. The Black Soul is full of what 
the Abbey Theatre used to call P Q 

- Peasant Quality - though the char- 
acterization is rudimentary, even for 
a novel that aims at poetry and rq- 
mance. The somewhat colourless dia- 
logue can be attributed to the fact 
that O’Flaherty was transcribing 
Gaelic: he had no need to invent 
anything like Synge-alese or Lady 
Gregory's Kil tartan, since no-one 
finds his own language picturesque. 
But his descriptive prose is often 
brilliant. He has a strong visual sense 

- his novel The Informer became a 
famous film - and here the madness 
and death of Red John are presented 
with the sort of high melodrama 
which would be effective on the 
screen. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, such a 
book would have been a candidate 
for the Nobel Prize, but a fatally 


Fearing that the maggot will grow 
until it destroys, the countryside, the 
local people urge drastic action, and 
the village blacksmith cauterizes Kel- 
ly’s eye with a red-hot poker. As 
the fiery thine bums into his socket, 
Kelly is earned back through fifty 
centuries to the threshold of “the 
dwarfy, thick doors of his racepast”, 
the hall where the old gods of Ire- 
land are gathered, there to be told 
that he is one of them. 

Kelly's maggot, it seems, : is his 
Irislmess - the old Celtic-heroic 
strain fatally weakened by the com- 
ing of St Patrick and Christiaitity. In 
modem Ireland, this IrishneBS is des- 
tructive. but the blacksmith’s poker 
bums the maggot into Kelly's very 
bloodstream ana he becomes a god. 
He returns to a consciousness of the 
present newly possessed of a Hercu- 
lean physique, together with (readers 
familiar with the format will have 
anticipated this) massive . sexual 
equipment. Breaking free of his 
chains, Kelly snatches, a sow and a 
barrel ^of porter and heads for the 

' arid freedom. , ; : ’ 


¥ : < 
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reader may suspect at this early 
st$ge that be Is in the presence of 
symbolism, and If he Tunis to the 
bqck of the dust jacket where ' a 
i photograph ahd short biography of. 


. Kelly now begins his wanderii 
all over Ireland. -He Is joined, by t 
companions. . Fauatiiis. MacGInty, 


■Mullen appear,' his suspicion will be 
reinforced. The author alts, .bearing 
the, traditional appurtenances- of the 


N y Wcture toMk'Of his Interest: m the horse of woebegone api 
’! ■ . literature ,' of. The . absurd and the miricer powers, on a h 
!t. * ,u psychology • pi • Jhng (Separate date-: is -.mltlsuy aimless -bat 


companions. - Faustus. MacGInty, a 
dwarf of voluminous reading and ex 
triwegHrit erudition, and . Lcibide 
Ludden, a huge arid innocent idipt 
BotK , Faustus : and LelbideJ pure 
mind' and pure.,bpdy, ; Are Itieffectua 
and frustrated on tneir ’ own ~ they 
need ;^elly 1 to ibririg i them tbgethe; 

. and piake them pne.The three se 
out on the back of Lubaoh Caol.va 
horse of woebegone appearance bti 
maalc^l ppwore , pita journey which 
is Initially uintieffi biit becorneB a 
quest for. KatejHoulihan pure Cel 
. and The most beautiful >• wnrtitiif.Hii 


" Ws ^ by hpf: road foster-father until site 

i _ ^ ter : dut fo.be 'Robert -Orthega 


Bollingbrook, a hideous old roui, 
from whose ulcerous embrace Kate 
Is snatched, at the moment of her 
wedding, by Kelly disguised as a 
harper. 

Myth moves readily into allegory, 
and it becomes increasingly clear 
that Kelly Is a novel about the need 
for the reinvigoration of Ireland by 
the old pagan energies. In this sense, 
Michael' Mullen belongs in. the com- 
pany of the Celtic revivalists of the 
last . century, men like Standlsh 
O'Grady and Douglas Hyde who 
found in Irish legend and folk-tale 
the seeds of an uncontaminated 
national consciousness. But the point 
about these tales is precisely their 
unllterarineu, their pure and artless 
lack of sophistication. Mullen, by 
contrast, if a very self-conscious 
artist, and as such he is often at odds 
with the spirit of his material.' 

Kelly Is most successful when It 
is at its most satirical. The dwarf 
Faustus is tolerated by his blockish 
schoolfellows, for example, ' because 
of his ability to translate the ruder 

l ^ ator > , !v 

feeling Latin tombstone Inscriptions" 
- a neat patfibie of the place of the 
' intellectual in the land- pi saints and. 
scholars.' But the Choice 'of Faustus 
as a-hapie for this. priJdigy of learn- 
ing introduces associations of forbid-' 
den ’ knowledge bought at an un- 
speakable price, associations which 
dan!t work .within the hovel’s frame 
Of reference; Mullen's own- bookish, 
nfiss; works against- him. ' j , '7 

hovel has some .ttcjod ’ jofe . 
(though ; the. one about the drunken 
wiike and the exhumed corpse. Is 
surely due for .retirement), and some: 
; e^ve, passages : :dfeW : Irish 
Tcrndjcape md .i^jp*qncfc their 

talented, Land, ambitious writer,, buti: 
^iajfoo^plustfeflted for the pte: 
fundi ty of myth and- too arbitrary to 
be wholly satisfying as a novel. 


frivolous English reader cannot 
forget Cold Comfort Farm. Apart 
from a lack of humour - it is difficult 
to forget the scenes where mad Red 
John drives his two black pigs up 
and down the mountain - there are 
objections at a deeper level. It was 
pardonable for J. M. Synge, a com- 
plete outsider, to be wrong about the 
Aran Islands, to romanticize what 
was in fact a rural slum, where chil- 
dren were living on boiled nettles. 
With O'Flaherty, who must have 
known the truth but wished to hide 
it, there seems to have been a lapse 
in sincerity in order to please his 
public. 

Again, both in The Black Soul and 
in the short story “The Caress", 
which concludes Shame the Devil and 
represents the breakthrough from his 
writer’s block, there is an unlikely 
presentation of sexual relationships 
in an intensely puritanical society. 
As H. E. Bates's observation sug- 
gests, O'Flaherty often sounds like 


D. H. Lawrence with a brogue. 

The centre of interest in auto- 
biography is supposed to be the self 
rather than the outside world. But in 
Irish literary memoirs the pleasure 


masters of the genre. Shame the De- 
vil lacks this element. Absence of 
humour is again a problem. Though 
he writes in the George Moore man- 
ner, with a lot of inauthentic dia- 
logue, some of which is carried on 
with himself, the final effect is some- 
what tiresome and egoistic: there is 
the feeling that both the man and his 
experience are being undersold. 

Both these books arouse an in- 
terest in O’Flaherty and his work 
which they fail to satisfy. But it Is 
hard to decide whether that interest 
is a genuinely literary one, or curios- 
ity about an unusual figure in (he 
cultural history of modern Ireland. 


The decay of purpose 


By Holly Eley 

ROY A. K. HEATH: 

Genetha 

185pp. Alison and Busby. £6.95. 

0 8503 410 0 

As a portrait of a fragmented, post- 
colonial society with no real histoiy, 
in which nihilistic characters find lit- 
tle outlet for their feelings beyond 
illusion or each other, Roy A. K. 
Heath’s trilogy of novels - From the 
Heat of the Day, One Generation 
and Genetha - recalls Conrad’s Heart 
of Darkness ; a significant difference 
being that Heath is himself 
Guyanese, and not an observer from 
the outside. 

In From the Heat of the Day, 
Sonny Armstrong’s dependence on 
women Is the main theme. His wife’s 
social background is different from 
his own, and the divergence of their 
expectations, coupled with obsessive 
reliance on each other inevitably fo- 
ments an enclosed, diseased atmos- 
phere in which their two children 
and their two unpaid maids are trap- 
ped. AH of Heath’s male characters 
are flawed, however apparently self- 
sufficient and attractive. Armstrong's 
son Rohan, who as a child has bene- 
fited from the kindness of Esther 
(the steadier of the two maids) as 
well as from a good education, is 
shown in One Generation to be as 
vulnerable as his father. His un- 
reasonably persistent attachment to a 
married East Indian woman is the 
cause of unhappiness to many, and in 
other, surroundings it wOuld provoke 
tragedy of Dostolpvskian propor- 
tions. In all force novels dramatic 
behaviour is deadened by the torpor 
of the society in which it takes place. 
However attractive the elegant, de- 
caying - Georgetown residential 
streets, or the primitive settlement of 
Morawhanna in New Amsterdam 
where, in Genetha , Rohan’s sister 
Genetha lives “a season of ineffable 
.contentment" .with iher snooker-ace 
IdvcTi Fingers ,.wC’ aft' always aware 
that this is Conrad’s land Without 
memories. . ‘ *■: , 

On one level Genetha Is a percep- 
tive account ' of a young black 
woman’s independent fife after the 
r death of her father, followed by foe 
stifrexlle and death of an . elder 
brother; bn another level it - is an 
.intense search for self. What hip*, 
pens to her is novelettish but doesn’t 
seebi particularly so.. Picturesque 
Berbice, fret-worked balconies; ubi- 
quitous cake-shops the jungle with 
its blue and emerald- tropical birds -- 

the mlniirinn hF an* tifilaM.’ilnr tic. • ■ 1 


:.of 

■ . i* 1 *? her. mother" she is.deieriulrted 
; to* be herself and ‘escape .foe’ Boifli-' 
nance ;of weak nten; >tyillke her 
mofoer she is prepared to: .lose, in- 


deed throw away, everything she has ; 
in order to be free. Without difficul- 
ty or regret she rids herself of her ■ 
respectable, church-going suitor, \ 

then of her respectable reputation. !• 

Her happiness with macho, idle Fin- 
gers is orief, and ends when she , 
makes over her family home to him 
and finds herself evicted. Her short 
stay in an asylum is not dwelt on, 
although later it becomes clear that 
during it something occured which 
gave her the courage to forgo further 
cyclical Involvements with men. 
Moving from one cheap lodging to 
another, from a demeaning job as a 
waitress to one as an assistant in a 
comer grocery, enfeebled by self- 
neglect and lack of food she is res- • t»“ 
cued by her parents’ ex-maid, who 
provides her with shelter and toler- 
ates her Introspection and direction- 
lessness. Esther has become s 
madam and Genetha, passively, be- 
comes an amateur prostitute. 
Heath’s ear for language is exact; 
some of the best moments occur in 
dialogues between Esther's good- 
natured, bucolic whores - the only 
wholly cheerful characters In the.; 
book - and the drifting West Indi- 
ans, whose raaOhismo requires them 
to rely heavily on institutionalized 
sex. 

Genetha too is a drifter, moving 
with seeming vacuity from menial 
job to brothel, from brothel to her 
aunt’s villa and back to the rooming ■- 
house, unable to translate her liberty 
into a sense of purpose; but below 
the aimlessness there is resolve, and 
she continues to search for meaning 
In a society that, having no idea^of • j 
itself, is unable, to provide her with .r : 
one. As her detachment grows, she 'j.- 
looks, at first hesitantly, then wjth: - 

conviction, to the Catholic eburen 
for spiritual help. In what might =. ■' ** 
seem a cynical ending - it is only toe 

E redictable in the ambience depicted 
y Heath - the church proves no lea 
perishable than other Western in- 
stitutions; it too crumbles before the ( 
onslaught of superstition and cli- 
mate. Violated more than once hy . 
her confessor, Genetha returns fo.. 

, and settles' , In Esther’s brothel. 

: Recently, black writers (in partied \ 
lar black women writers, such as , 

Toni Morrison and Toni Cade Ban: 
bare) have tended to deal harshly , 
with their male characters and have 
almost hagiographlcally allowed then . _ , 
women to reflect p nigh optimism ; ... v 
and purposefulness, Heath is noex:..^ 1 ■ 
ceptipp;. Post-Second eWorld YW " 
Guyana, exotic, shifting, and devpw 
of ideas, affords no promise of.sw'; ; 
bility to the complicated Armstrongs. . 
and their men perish in purtw 9jr J ; , 
myth. Esther’s' orOthel . fe 7 shown w 
. be foe only sort of honest Institution. ■ . : 
that- ’can, as- yet exist there- ■ 

although , .on ■ the lowest', 


level v, itfaightforward bargains ; V* 

struck ;' arid fulfilled. Heath mtenw 

■ nn ! n.M.lho ’ tflp. . • ■ 
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From the refinery 


By T. A. Shippey 

JEAN QUEVAL (Translator!: 

Beowulf 

L’dpopde fondamentale de la litera- 
ture anglaise 
188pp. Paris: Gallimard. 

Medievalists frequently find them- 
selves engaged m the exercise of 
comparing English works with their 
French originals, sources, or inspira- 
tions: Malory with the “Vulgate Cy- 
cle", The Owl and the Nightingale 
with the “LaOstic" lay. Sir Gawain 
(perhaps) with Chretien’s Yvain. The 
results are consistent enough to rein- 
force simple cultural stereotypes. As 
works are translated from French to 
English, they become emotionally 
flatter, more interested in the out- 
side world, at once simpler and more 
redundant, more inclined to ethical 
compromise. Often, too, one gets a 
sense of the early English writer, 
while fuscinated and dominated by 


his foreign model, mentally pursing 
his lips and muttering the medieval 
equivalent of ‘This will never do". 


It is accordingly something of a 
shock (no doubt salutary) to be 
faced with the reverse process, 
Beowulf in French. At first sight the 
stereotypes still hold good. Jean 
Queval says plainly in his introduc- 
tion that *‘la lettre de Beowulf est 
impermeable au frangais”, and gives 
himself liberty accordingly to trans- 
late where necessary the spirit alone. 
And foe spirit of epic, in his view, is 
fairly inimical, among other tiling, 
to feet. When Beowulf approaches 
the Danish king he finds the evil 
counseller Unferth sitting at Hroth- 
gar’s feet (aet fotum ) - a natural 
posture in an early state of society, 
even a traditional one. It will not do 
in French, though, and has become 
‘‘II gtait assis dans I’ombre du prince 
des Donois". “In the shade?’*- (the 
English poet might have thought.) 
“What shade? They were inside. It 


may be true that Unferth at this 
moment was overshadowed, control- 
led by his king, as he would not be 
later, but I hadn't got on to that 
yet." 

The answer, presumably, is that 
shades are more dignified per se than 
feet. But Beowulf, while immensely 
on its dignity, has not yet learnt to 
dignify by abstraction. In this new 
translation it has had many physicali- 
ties pruned. On hearing the brave 
counsels of Beowulf, Hrothear, close 
to despair, leapt up, for all his age: 
ahleop tha se gomela. In French ne 
“ne se tint plus de ioie". By con- 
trast, when G renders mother got 
Beowulf down, she quickly sat on 
him: ofsaet tha. This becomes “elle 
assure sa prise et le couvrc tout 
entier". a much less plain and easily- 
visualized action. 

The gap between original and 
translation, English coarseness and 
French refinement, is at its greatest 
with Grendel. As is well known, 
wh8t the hero does to him is to tear 
his arm off and let him bleed to 
death. As is less well known, the 
poet never actually says this in so 
many words, preferring to keep the 
shocking resolution cancelled till the 
moment when the hero is seen laying 
down hand, arm and shoulder all 
complete beneath the roof of the 
hall. However the poet does dwell 
with relish on the rending and split- 
ting as “sinews sprang, bone-locks 
burst 1 '. None of this is recovered at 
all by M. Queval, who instead cuts 
this critical moment very sharply 
down, covering it with the moralizing 
remark, “C'est terrible un fit re qui 
tombe en quenouille" - a phrase I 
do not understand, in that context, 
but one of a string of apostrophes 
and readers’ guides: “Ah! la funeste 
expedition! . . . Trompeuse espfir- 
ancel . . . Ah, destin trap cruel." 

Beowulf is fiercer than Corneille: 
one might of course say the same of 
Dickens, Shakespeare, or Malory, 
thus arriving at a very simple nation- 
al characterization . indeed. More in- 
teresting perhaps is the reflection 


that while both English and French 
on the whole agree about who are 
plainer and who are more refined, 
each side tends to think the other 
significantly impolite. This is clear 
enough from Malory, who noted in 
his source such matters as King 
Arthur threatening one of his knights 
and the knight agreeing, out of fear, 
but emended silenlly, perhaps even 
unconsciously, to a scene in which 
Sir Gareth supports his unde the 
king against Sir Lancelot out of fami- 
ly loyalty and so as to pul on a 
accent show. 

By contrast M. Queval seems on 
occasion uncertain about what is 
“good form" and what is not, point- 
ing in this way to the surprisingly 
large areas of English conservatism 
over the issue of self-respect. He 
does not respond to under- 
statement. When Beowulf thinks of 
sailing to Denmark, the wise men 
“blamed him little", ic, not at all, ic, 
they said it was a good idea. This 
becomes “voulurcnl Ten dissuader 


. . . Devail-ii sc risquer?” But what 
authority have non- participants over 
a hero? None at all, evidently- Even 
in Sir Guti'tiiJi, many centuries later, 
(lie bystanders who criticize Arthur 
for letting Gawain ride off to the 
Green Chapel do so behind his back, 
dishonourably. Perhaps “that’s his 
affair" comes more easily in Enclish. 
In similar style 1 am sure Queval has 
got the Danes' prayers to the Devil 
wrong. Pray to "the slayer of souls" 
they might. Offering him Teurs pit- 
rurcs dc guerre contrc la vie tran- 
quillc", however, would be too 
Knocking for words. Wigweorthunga 
here means something different, 
something evil but not leading to an 
open surrender of class symbols. 

A French Beowulf is bound, 
seemingly, to be glossed, to be 
bowdlerized; “inldriorisde et domp- 
t£e, tris franfaise” is Qucval’s 
phrase for the danger he feared. 
Nevertheless Queval would not be 
translating the poem at all if he did 






Making with the merry men 


By J. A. Burrow 

DAVID WILES: 

The Early Plays of Robin Hood 
97pp. D. S. Brewer. £12. 

0 85991 082 2 ■ 

The early history of the ballads of 
Robin Hood is obscure. The earliest 
surviving reference, dating from the 
1370s, shows them already well 
known. In William Langland s Piers 
Plowman, Sloth confesses to know- 
ing “rhymes of Robin Hood and 
Randolf Earl of Chester” better than 
the stories of Jesus and Mara; and 
Langland V contemporary Chaucer-, 
evidently knew them too, for he uses 
the ballad phrase “merry men” in hlB 
burlesque story of Sir Thopas (de- 
scribed as “a good archeer”).' Shortly 
after Chaucers death, an anonymous 
moralist speaks disapprovingly of 
men who would commonly rather 
“hear a tale or a : song of Robin 
Hood or :of some ribaldry -than 1 TO; 
hear mass or matins”. Yet no texts 
survive from this early period. The 
oldest Is the splendid Robin Hood 
and the Monk, preserved in a Cam- 
bridge University Library manuscript 
of the mid-fifteenth century. Then 
from Tudor times we have Robtn 
Hood and the Potter and the Gest of 
Robin Hood. The next source Is the 
Percy Folio manuscript, dating from 
the mid-seventeenth, century but pre- 
serving the archaic Robin Hood and. 
Guy of Glsbornd 
These early. Robin Hbod ballads 


spent a hard night in the greenwood 
(‘‘hepe" is a hip or haw): 

Now hath tbs sheriff sworn his oath, 
And home he began to gon; 

He was aB full of green wood 
As eve? was heps of stone. 

These products of the yeoman min- - 
strelsy of late medieval and Tudor 
England can be read, with pleasure 
and ease. In Child’s English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads or in the 
excellent recent collection by R. B._ 
Dobson and J. Taylor, Rymes of 
Robyn Hood (1976). It is, however, 
hardly possible to arrive at any se- 
cure conclusions about their origin - 
and development. The erftant poems 
must be no more than a surviving 
fraction of many wicked rhymes 
. which kept men from the Bible and 
the Mass. One can only be grateful 
that they were not all lost, as were 
the. rhymes of Randolf. Earl of Ches- 
ter to which Langland also refers. 

The case is even worse with the 
early plays of Robin Hood, to which 
Dpvfo wiles devotes his s|etidef 
i book: The earliest reference listed by 
Wiira dates from 1427, when twenty 
pence were given to players for per- 
forming the play ot Robin Hood 
before the mayor at Exeter. The 
next English allusion occurs in a let- 
ter written by Sir John Poston to his 
brother in 1473. speaking of a ser- 
■ vant he has retained “this three year, 
to play St George, ahd Robin Hood 


mentary remains of this dramatic 
tradition, which evidently raa para- 
llel to the ballad tradition at least 
from the fifteenth century. From the 
surviving references, he attempts to 
reconstruct the folk Robin of the 
May games. He concludes that this 
Robin was a mock king or lord of . 
misrule, closely associated with the 
Summer Lord or Lord of the May 


not feel for its fascinations, and. 
some of these come over in his trans- 
lation with a new freshness. 


sive tendencies of these folk games; 
but the descriptions he cites of 
Roblh Hoods going from village to 
village with a band of merry men 
selling greenwood badges for the be- 
nefit of church funds suggest thnt the 
"misrule” may on occasion have 
been no more Subversive than a Pop- 
py Day. The trouble Is, of course, 
that only those events which received 


Metaphorical compounds, for inst- 
ance, urc very likely to be expanded 
and savoured. The poem's sub-title, 
it is suggested, should be “Beowulf, 


be expanded 
m's sub-title. 


ou la route de la baleine"; the Danes 
arc usually “les Danois k la lance"; 
at the end. as (he fire burns till it has 
“broken the bone-house” of the 
hero’s body, the translator thinks for 
a moment of what the scene must 
really have been like: “Et cc fut, 
calcin£c p>eu A peu, commc une 
grande maison d’os”. Calcined bones 
can come in where feet, bolsters and 
bedfellows (for instance) have all 
been excluded, but the idea is a 
good one. 

Good, too, are the clarifications of 
emotional states. Beowulf does con- 
tain “de brusques ddcrochagcs", as 
Queval notes, and often he clears 
them up, adding short explanations 
to the sudden turns of some of the 
speeches. However other scenes and 
speeches in the poem work on inter- 
nal balances of one kind or another, 
like Beowulf's thrice-repeated “If 1 
can ... if I hear ... if lie means” in 
his final words to Hrothgar. It ts rare 
for Queval to miss one of these, 
while often he brings out unobtru- 
sively an "interiorizalion" the poet 
had forgotten or failed to put into 
words - like the silent but surely 
meant comparison between King 
HreLhel and the hanged man's 
father, both of them hand-tied by 
convention. 

Queval's introduction, finally, is 
worth reading too, if not for its his- 
torical speculations (disarmingly writ- 
ten off by the author as ^un peu 
• pudriles"), then for its surprising out- 
sider's observations on metaphor; re- 
dundancy, the “autorite de la con- 
sonne" in alliterative verse. This is 
only the second French translation of 
Beowulf and the first for over a 
century. Reading it makes one aware 
how formidable are the barriers to 
understanding other cultures, even 
those of near neighbours. 


about “swevens 


id Guy 
” oir are 


“Swevens are. swift* master,” quoth 
; - . ‘John, 1 

■ “Aa-tho wind that blows .o’er a i foil; 
T6r .it, it be never id loud this: night; - 
■ : Tomorrow it may be silll.T: 

Of In thip Gest oj Robin Hood } the 
laconic dismissal of tha, 'unhappy 
. Sheriff pf ; Nottingham, whtf^ ’has just 


and the sheriff . of Nottingham”. 
Ffora about the sajpe time, and poss- 
ibly from' the sajne Paston house- 
bold, there : 'surviyes the pne reajly 
old text of. a Robin Hood play, 
known as Robin Hood, and the. Sher- 
, iff: During the following decades re- 
.foroneps to- the plays fowome more 
frequent, especially ; 'In churChw^r- . 
dens' accounts; but no farther .texts 
Survive until the early years < of 
Quiep ■ Elizabeth i‘ when two plays, 
wer6 printed. Robfo Hood (mu. th? 
Filar atid Robin . Hood and the'Pot- 
ter, both "Very proper W be played 
. in May games 1 ’. 

• Mr. Wiles' haij taken an the difficult 
task of studying the .extremely Erag- 


py Day. The trouble Is, of course, 
that only those events which received 
some official recognition, approving 
or otherwise (one Edinburgh worthy 
refers to the “auld wikit manor of 
Robene Hude”), can be known to us 
today. Perhaps the unmentionable 
occasions - would .have given more, 
support to Wiles's anthropological 
speculations : about fertility rituals. 
They might even have justified (for 
no surviving evidence dons) his sug- 
gestion that the plays can be taken 
.as an “institutional expression of 
egalitarian sentiment”. Though the 
Robin Hood of the ballads hates 
avaricious chprchqieh and corrupt 
loc&l officials, he gladly bows the 
knee to their raaster^. God and. "Ed- 
ward pur king"; and: the- Robin of. 


sired. Since .the manuscript records 
.nothing but bare dialogue, without 
speakers* names or stage directions, 
the action of this play Is hard to 
reconstruct. Child long ago identified 
the story as that of the Percy Folio 
ballad Robin Hood and Guy of Gis- 
borne, where Robin meets and be- 
heads n mysterious adversary dressed 
in a horse's skin, “top and tail and 
mane”; and this identification more 
or less makes sense of the older 
fragment. Wiles sees in it two sepa- 
rate playlets, the second of which, he 
thinks, has nothing to do with the 
ballad; but his reconstruction does 
not improve on that of Dobson and 
Taylor, who follow Child. None of 
the editors, in fact, are os careful as 
they should be in studying this one 

B recious nugget of hard evidence: 
iey overlook the caber-tossing com- 
petition between Robin and Guy, for 
example. 


'; liveries to his retfoue. Wiles .U: more 
convincing when '.he. suggests ; that. 
. ■■ “the Roblrt Hpbd' Mmc "at WMtsiin 
'■'.gave unmarried cpales tite chance to : 
assert foeir. group Idenfoy". ' ■ ' 


In his general discussion of the 
text, Wiles allows his theories about 
ritual folk drama to dictate his con- 
clusions. Although he accepts. Child's 
identification of the fragment with 
Sir John Patton's play of. Robin 
Hood and the Sheriff, he persists in 
treating it as if it represented “play- 
lets designed -for performance In vil- 
lage may-same*^, and Invents a story 
of how wood. Sir John’s servant, 
picked the play up on his travels (no 
folk drama being recorded in East - 
Anglia) . and “circulated - it among the ; 
.servants of pne of. the Paston house- ' 

. holds". . This . gratuitous speculation : 

• indicates . the author's 1 determination ; 
to defend the "folk” character of the 
plays., One almost expects him -to - 
Interpret poor \ Wood ; as -an -Incarna- 
tion oftheforest.or a green man. He 


tells against any exclusively “folk" 
interpretation. 

Wiles stresses throughout the im- 
portance of the dramatic tradition, 
and he rightly objects to the assump- 
tion that the plays always borrow, 
from the ballads. It is indeed. prob- 
able that Maid Marian, who does not 
appear in the early ballads, entered 
the company of Robin Hood first in 
the May games. Other suggestions of 
dramatic influence on the ballads are 
less convincing. Remarking the fre- 
quency in ballads of a contest be- 
tween Robin and some stranger, a 
friar, shepherd or tanner who after- 
wards joins the "merry men”. Wiles 
observes: “The combat motif In the 
ballad tradition has only one exr 
pi an at ion, that it was inspired by the 
may-gomes in which combat played 
such an important part”. But this is 
la Ignore, as the author commonly . 
does, the relation of the balladB. to 
the Middle English romances, where 
the combat motif is of course cus- 
tomary. 

This Is a disappointing l?ook on an 
excellent subject. The complete ab®*. 


ence, iij mV copy, of the map farm- 
ing Appendix 1 Is hard to forgive in 
a book of ninety-seven pages Costing 
twelve pounds, in. so slight a volume,., 
room could surely have been found 
to quote more - pf the catty . refers 
etices, -instead of simply listing their 
■ printed sources In an appendix. 7 Tm_ 
apthor presents , a full .text 'of foe 
three early plays, but" these 'Wefe 


The oply. really substantial : eyl 
dence for 'the; actual content of er 
early Robin Hood blhy 1 ]b provides 


defiance of the , one thing that Sir 


by the twenty-one, short couplets pf 
the; fifteenth-century' ‘Tatton’' .frag-; 


ment; and WJI^s 1 .treatment- ofc tips 
’ crucial text leaves much to be 


; lagd May gomes, the Paston evidence- 


already available in Dobson . and 
Taylors bpok. Discussion.', of the 
Rooin Hood. plays will' always remain 


- a ;spebulative,, business; but pne may 
hope; for a more-Spbslantiftl study ( 
than this, : . .. *-•“ • > 

fo Tolkien and Ihe Sllmarils (104ph. 
Thames . afid ’ Hudson;-’. £S,5D. 
0*500 0)264 '.4) Randeh Helms' de- 
scribes ride sources qf.T&e SHmaril' 
Mob, both classical and Biblical; 'fin'd: 

! ta. ; majof ithemefc.'. Hfc afro" explain* 
ts: 'cample^-. relationship with. Tol- 
tlen's; other major storks,; The Hob-- 
bit and The Lord of ihe Jiin^ md 
• shows how it underlies them oath, 
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Princely perspectives 


By Martin Dodsworth 


All this talk of "the view of one's 
own age" is exciting and refreshingly 
different from the more enclosed pers- 


MARTiN SCOFIELD: 

The Ghosts of Hamlet 

The Play and Modern Writers 

202p^L Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 '22735 6 


f ieclives of most academic writing, but 
t does lead to an unsatisfactory notion 
of critical procedure. If you disagree 
with Colcndse's view of the play and 


want to be taken seriously, then there 
must be an issue of principle at stake. It 


Martin Scofield has written a carefully 
researched, interesting and above all 


critical book about Hamlet, outstand- 
ing by virtue of its liveliness and its 
readability. Its critical premise, how- 
ever, is one that not all renders will 
care to accept, and it does radically 
affect (he shape and force of what he 
lias to say. 


must be an issue of principle at stake. It 
is not enough merely to say that 
Coleridge lived a long time ago and 
therefore needs to be replaced; critical 
opinions are not outdated by the mere 
fact of time’s passing. Dr Johnson’s 
adverse view of pastoral is still one to 
be considered , as indeed is Coleridge's 

n r it j: ..l 


Of course, a critic does address 
himself especially to the readers of his 
lime. Their misconceptions must be of 
particular interest to him, and in this 
sense he does himself write for his 
time, and seek to change the predomi- 
nant view. But this is not his exclusive 
task, which must be simply to tell the 
troth as he understands it, and to use 
the timeless method of reasoning in 
order to achieve this. 


a chapter on Russian creative writers 
and their use of the play - notably 
Pasternak and Akhmatova- as though 


view of Hamlet. If you disagree with 
him it must be because you think him 


• "What do I experience when I read 
or see Hamlet? It is n question which 


seeks ultimately a singte'answer: this is 
what l have experienced." Tlie trouble 
with twentieth -century criticism, 

according to Mr Scofield, is that it 
presents us with too many conflicting 
views of the play. For him, criticism 
involves an attempt at "defining and 
agreeing on a reading that best estab- 
lishes the views of one's own age". The 
last such coherent and generally 
accepted view of Hamlet, he says, was 
Coleridge's; what is needed now is a 
" shared modem sense of the play" that 
would serve for us in the way that 
Coleridge's did for the nineleenth- 


him it must be because you think him 
wrong, as well as old-fashioned, and 
you have to argue that his view is 
wrong, that it is the product of evi- 
dence overlooked, of false emphasis or 
simple misinterpretation. 

Disagreeing with a critic is not, of 
course, an activity entirely private to 
the person disagreeing. He may well, 
for example, be influenced by some of 
the preconceptions of his age; but if he 
is, it is surely important that lie should 
(nke this into account as qualifying 
what lie lias to say. Mr Scofield rather 
wants the critic to vaunt himself on his 


I have laboured this point because it 
radically affects what gets done in The 
Ghosts of Hamlet. The implicit justi- 
fication for approaching the play 
through the writings of Mallarm£ and 
Co is that they have a deeper sympathy 
with the "modern’’ point of view. 
Certainly Scofield is able to show how 
theirmajor insights into the play can be 
made to cohere. But there is a cost , and 
that is that we have to accept their 


his chosen writers were quite repre- 
sentative. Yet Brecht is missing also. 
Was not his genius a "modem" genius 
then? He certainly had more to ao with 
Shakespeare's play than did Kafka. 
Brecht adapted the play for radio, he 

g )t involved in an argument with Eric 
entley on the interpretation of the 
play, he wrote a sonnet about it (which 
has been excellently translated by John 
Willett) and a "practice scene” for 
actors, to go with Shakespeare’s text, 
Kafka, on the other hand, refers to 
Hamlet once in his diary, and that is all. 


There is a particularly sensith e 
account of the way in which Haiabr! 
father figures in' the "familiar com. 
pound ghost" of Little Glddlng - , 
reading that makes good sense, est* 
cially in the light of Lyndall Gordorri 
biography. 


None of this, however, leaves mudi 
room for Mr Scofield’s own account of 
the play, to which only the last fifty 
pages of his book are devoted. The} 
are crisp and vigorous, but necessaiflv 
lack weight, not because in them 
modem academic criticism is disdained 


In one sense this- does not matter. 
The Ghosts of Hamlet is still an in- 
teresting book: and Brecht would have 


fitted iiT uncomfortably, whether you 
put him next to Kafka or Claudel. And 


book as a whole (though that tendency 
must be conceded), but because there 
simply is not room enough to deal 


modernity as in some sense para- 
mount. He apologizes for not including 


put him next to Kafka or Claudel. And 
the Kafka chapter is in fact a good one: 
there is plenty there about fathers and 


adequately with the complexities ‘ol 
Shakespeare’ 5 text. Something of Sco- 


sympathy with his time, on the princi- 
ple of "if you can’t beat ’em join ’em". 
Actually seeing the object as it is, he 
says, "must remain the aim" in critic- 
ism, "unobtainable perhaps in a full 
scientific sense ... but attainable in 


century reader. Finding the academic 
critics less than helpful m suggesting a 


the limited sense that a particular age 
may achieve a predominant view of tne 


single modern vantage-point for tl 
play, Mr Scofield therefore turns 


play, Mr Scofield therefore turns to 
poets, novelists and even a philosopher 
in the modern tradition to provide an 
appropriate avenue of approach. He 
gives a most valuable account of the 
relationship between his -chosen wri- 
ters - Mallarmd, Laforgue, Eliot, 
Joyce, Lawrence and Kafka, to whom 
he adds in a subsidiary role Kierke- 
gaard, VeUry and Claudel. On the 
basis of their insights lie goes on to 
offer his own account. 


may achieve a predominant view of the 
object." There is something rather 
slippery about the formulation here, 
the emphasis in "must remain” being 
drained away in “unobtainable 
perhaps" and then pumped full of a 


quite contrary meaning in his cheerful 
(and quite un argued) “but attain- 


able. . . . After all, a predominant 
view is not necessarily a true one, and 
doesn’t have to represent itself as true. 
Any critic who sacrifices truth know- 
ingly in order to arrive at that sort of 
view for an age is not the kind of critic 
we could ail admire. 



sons, identity and ambiguity, to make 
some suggestive parallels. Yet if the 


field’s interpretation can be suggested 
by recalling that he_ finds Hamlet’s 


attempt to prove the Ghost’s word tree 
a shallow one, believes that the Ghost 
itself is presented with a strong feeling 
of irony and moral uncertainty and 
sees Hamlet’s commitment to divine 
authority in the last act as quite 
unconvincing. It is a reading in the 
Cambridge tradition, sympathetically 
argued, but using the modern creative 
writers in an essentially rhetorical 
fashion, persuasively but without any 
necessary force. One has the sensation 


first half of the book is after all neither 
a comprehensive nor a representative 
account of the response to the play in 
modern creative writing, could it not 
perhaps have been a bit shorter? It is 
not that Mr Scofield is a long-winded 
author, but that on the contrary one 
senses him hurrying at points, and they 
are points where one suspects him to be 
a little bored with his task. For exam- 
ple, the chapter on Mallarmd is neces- 
sarily more involved than a simple 
interest in Hamlet requires. Scofield is 


of having been in this part of the critical 
woods before - a sensation which 


woods before - a sensation which 
writers on Hamlet find it hard not to 


an admirably steady guide in the 
labyrinth of Igitur and does indeed 


labyrinth of Igitur and’does indeed 
come out of It with what he went in to 


induce if they are honestly intent on the 
object as it is in itself. In the end 


get. But the question Is irresistible, 
whether the visit was necessary at all. 


Scofield resorts to drawing a parallel 
between Hamlet's world and that of 


and particularly, If it was, whether it 
ought not to have been a bit more 
leisurely. 


Montaigne, and we are back with J. M. 
Robertson and the views of 1919. 


Not surprisingly, the chapters on 
those who wrote in English are the 
best, though the one on Kafka falls not 
far short of them. This is the book to 
turn to for an account of what Hamlet 
meant to Lawrence, Joyce or Eliot. 


Because he writes well and because 
the points he makes are worth making 
andnere contribute to a whole which ii 
nis and no one else’s, it doesn’t matter. 
There is plenty to learn andjjlenty io 


There is plenty to learn and plenty to 
be provoked by in The Ghosts of 
Hamlet: and Mr Scofield's next book 


can be awaited with pleasure and 
confidence. 


As she was spoken 


By Vivian Salmon 
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were current in London during his account of tne orthoenlsts In RHr z 1 s ’ as ** was spoken 

It IS understandable, then, that the whiI , e his use of the texts as draw 1 raUy enuffiiinn 
Utle is not more specific, and the is Indebted to the late KuiTfi 

book s material is organized clearly Helge KOkentz s Shakespeare's Pro • systems os whnln i 

enough. Tricing as hi/fmreing point l KOkentz 


phoneme inventory 
English, Cercignanf 


Unlike the novelist or biographer, 
whose medium is the written language, 
the dramatist is obliged to create an 
■ " - imitntionof the spbkcn language of his 

* , time in the same medium; hut while the 

gratmqar;and vocabulary of that lan- 
guage remain reasonably accessible to 
.! later generations, its- pronunciation 
•SSIF*^ AlthQU 8 h we accept that 
Elizabethan drama must be uttered in 
: • the accents of the twentieth Century,: . 

■' f™ 1 * 1 of us p lay end specialist j- must 
• . have- speculated at some lime on the 
exact nature of Elizabethan speech, 

: 1 Ahd would. Welcome ah 'authentic re- 

cqnstniptionpf its sound pattern's such 
toqlMfr 

. , ■ ; UiifbrtyD&fely tor the genera! ; 

Will ciffefhlm Ultleadistaiice without ■ 
agboddCM offiffortop his part. This Is 
i specialists, and even for 
: i i a •difficulty presents itself at the 

' :■ v y*jy awt&t.iiwo far as the author dqes 
i ‘ 1 not makoR altogether dew what they 
’ a^;tp,Wpi?ct;fjrom;hlm, 

I i i - The title 1 (jo-ps not fciye a prdciselcfea . 
■£■ ; p£]hMature of the hook’s -contents, 4 


English, Cercignani examines each 
Mgment in turn and attempts to eluci- 
date the development of its phonetic 
realization from the .mid-fifteenth to 
tneearly seventeenth century. Where 


possible, he begins by citing the evi^ mcatlve in loch ; the latter believed it to 

dence of orthoepies, phoneticians and be J Br advanced I in the direction of: a ^ ut 

snelUng reformers of the period. He modem Received Pronunciation. It is tionshto of thf , r< jl a_ 
then dtes a mass of evidence from the a conclusions that Cerdgnani SHwithln which ?hev fo™rinn the 

Shakespeartan texts, • which, like »»PPorts with minor reservations; his fanysom^haS ’Ii 
rhymes and puns, can testify to the f e“ons for opposing Kakerilz’s are set Ordv bfrSer^rr ” pla med 

dramatist’s own usage Or, like' graphic {n .t tail and comprehensively. He ' foe Eerie « ^atiorShlS n? n ^ f 
peculiarities, can illustrate either the “ te ^e oppoitumly to discuss, and phonemes as a P ° f ***•■ 

dramatist’s or hjs printer’s. , dlsa 8«e with, merftz’s-views on such P h i ' ' 

- HQvins based his ^es as the reliability of , His treatment of individual sounds in 


spelling 
then etti 


abethan English, speech sounds arise 
from the application of abstract 
rules" which specify the occurrence, ■ 
or absence, of individual distinctive.. 
phonological features, such as voicing 
and rounding. Sound change results 
from some alteration in the application 
of the rules; a rule may be deleted, a 
new one added, or existing rules may 
be applied in a different order. 
Accounts of sound change can there- 
fore be much more explicit than is 
possible with the approach of classical 
phonemics. But although this proce- - 
dure is sometimes claimed to be more- 
valuable because it is “explanatory'Mj.. 


may be little more than a notadonal 
device. Historical linguists working In - 
the generative tradition are also con- 
cerned, however, with more genubl e 
"explanations”, in so far as they post* 
uiate the existence of certain “na tural . 


peculiarities, can illustrate either the ^^‘ic ypportunuy to discuss, and phonemes as a whniS' ■ * ■ 

dramatist’s or hjs printer’s. , dlsa 8«e with, merftz’sviews on such P h i ' ' 

" Having based his conclusions atom ^ D n S 0rSla| as the of His treatment of individual sounds in 

the «nonnar Kfc. pec ? larltles as evidence of isolation ako prevents Cercignani from 

Middle English phonemes on this evi ^ , pronunciation, schtevmghis stated aim of assessing 

deuce, he KBTK&STfl bSLlSSS* I* ‘K mosl re « nt f® of Sh **espearean wf 

' -r'.’ r. discusses, ail large-scale discussion in Rno i«h «h. dence on ‘‘the tvnns nf <n* ^ 


ESSSqHrammsiaE 

are known; to hove emerged ip the evalSticm” P ^ ' reVu,on ' and K2J2S? C & l C n P ted ^ 

wwniMntii-nmHiru .km , u t n „ Y aiu *» 10 f 1 ■ ..i ^ asaoc i a tion . with the Individual 


seven teomn century, out wnose status > - „„„ ,, 

h SKakespeiire’s lifetime is.imnfrowr*: 1)6 in lP re M by; the . il is 

■^l- Hls conciuslons tend toward* the ■ d «® v 2f 1 *? ard ^rlt'Yhlchhas produced SLl viSSS S Su” P ° vervIew 
conservative; he does not find;, for • ,ljlp b 9 ok ».^ ut extent of thf author’s ?{S li2a ^I hao s P eec b, 

example, -that-| the radical : changes , success will be judged differently. In ? s^ect-mdex to guide 


• 0: ' flhd ; it8 .yttguoncss is tiot remedibd by vbwels In pfeserit-da^ 

1 1 •: .toe; wnwwtmt coiUTSdiCtory trsidte* r lUh - fcur . ahd fir '^ 
r Y - . , : author’j aim/ ai the- ‘ M ‘*' 

-'i jtownfnfr.FBUjfoCere!gflarik 

. • 1 • '••••• ■ _ ptosen 1 n\ore precise. picture. of 

sUwespMshfs^nbndatlon (telias. 

^emerired rram ni-ftvlhiTe ' 


Jewels : in p^nW^"s^uthero”Engs 

Ifyh cur ahd - fir n^ . attested r fri-.S 1 


usefully have exploited- his. data w 
furnish pxaniples of these processes at 
work in fifteenth and sixteenth-century- 
English. • 

; ' There is, one respect, however, In , 
which Cerdgnani’s work Is of interest 1 
..not only to mstorical Hrtguists but aisp.„. 

tothepreticiansof language ihg^neral, , 
arjd that is in the emphasis ho places 

(following Dobson’s lead) on tne,ini- • 
portance of variation. In recent yests» .. 
urban dialectologists' lUce William 
Labov have shown not only the signifi- 
cance of linguistic variation , but how jt 
can be intearated into linauistic theory. 


hanges . juagea differently. In hini nml f iu guiae 

would have be^S - Ea^^oSro^ngS^v^ations ^ 


USh ,; cur ahd fir '^Tc . attested' rh mi § ulstarianai ® Phonological charioo in „v- i l i--. ----- 
Sbakespearoan iexts, He cofidud^ his of VolpasIcSl ’ ‘ phonemlok o v 
-.Work with an aCcoimt of the vowelsof , phonology; | n ' the iormer ' !E5 P i!f/i5r? Tt *- , ^ n ' 

unstressed tvlInhlM uihnrn in ihn n***' case; the linguist draws up inventories • SAAifwiS”* 56 8 


and easier to follow’ 


wurx wim an accouni oi me vowels 01 ; oa— , .„ Iiw lunner . . , . ----- -- 

unstressed syllables, whore, in the case 2“^ * he linguist draws up inventories ’hSJSrifw!! 1 !? Pbpnetic notation ; which ;will make.it a valuable 
, of-yQ,we|jeductiohs f .he 1 h^ to rely to ai- d J discrete sound segments, or nS )* lth ?i ther reference for^ ^qll fhose interested lb ' toe 

abeexfoiitQh ^usualspelUngsor. which constitute the wuod DoKhrfrSi'fr hke Erj'c ; histoi* of English, and the wealth rf 

th^case. of vowe Jojaes, op -of .a anguage; M djfferenV W» dtatlpps of ^Shakespearean Jo.M* 

evidence: -1 v ; r; . i : T ifh history, and bySjmbA?-^ 00 Elizabethan pho- .,whlch;he;prtjvides vEake the work 


muumi ( jQiigiun yftiiouwi* ~ 

only one pf thp , features of his.book 
which 'will make ; it a valuable writ ® 





.iiiwi.viu .11 a vuiuhuk ’I r 

reference for qll fhpse interested Into® 
i histpry of English, and the wealth hf 
Citations of ^Shakespearean ,fom^ , 
,which he;imjvides will make the work : 




de fprioppiiig so splenth'dly with sucp ■ . 


W extonlat '.Ctragnam IV mS-' 1 • 't ;i ' «or inguists of thh perauasidn-who : 1 a ' 
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commentary 


Family happiness 


Budapest spring 


By Stephen Koss 

Grown Ups 

Lyceum Theatre, New York 

The autumn season on Broadway is 
rumoured to have been a relatively 
distinguished one. The ostensible 
criterion for this judgment is that 
while costly musicals have quickly 
folded, “serious" plays linger on. 
keeping the computerized ticket 
machines happily purring at half a 
dozen box offices. Upon closer in- 
spection, however, the situation is 
far from cheery. Of the major 
dramatic successes, two - Nicholas 
Nicklebv and The Dresser - are 
transplants from the London stage. 
Two others -■ Crimes of the Heart 
and Mass Appeal - arc recycled pro- 
ductions from off-Broadway’s Man- 
hattan Theater Club, their defects 
illuminated by the harsh glare of the 
Great Wliite Way. There has also 
been a pair of creaking vehicles for 
the veteran talents of Claudette Col- 
bert and Katharine Hepburn. 

Conspicuously absent have been 
those wise-cracking comedies that 
have been the staple of past seasons 
and, for better or worse, the hall- 
mark of New York theatrical crafts- 
manship. Jules Feiffer, with his well- 
earned reputation for social satire, 
might have been expected to remedy 
the deficiency, and Grown Ups pur- 
ports to be ,f a new play”. That label 
Is misleading on both counts. The 
sixth of Feifter’s works for the stage, 
the effort actually dates from 1974, 
and was only recently disinterred by 
the Loeb Drama Center at Harvard 
University. And, despite the Decem- 
ber chill in its veins, it retains a 
markedly cartoon-like quality. 

Grown Ups does not so much tell 
the story as describe the embitter- 
ment of a middle-class, middle-aged 


“Be strong", pleads Helen. Feif- 
fer, if not her son. has taken her 
injunction with a vengeance. He 
writes with trenchancy and wit, pro- 
voking a nervous laughter born of 
recognition. A skilful delineator of 
character, he succeeds less well in 
devising a dramatic structure. Two 
key events, Jack’s heart attack and 
Jake's momentous decision to go on 
the wagon, occur during (lie Interval. 
Given his age and anxieties, Jack's 
misfortune is all loo predictable. But 
Jake’s redemption from drink, impli- 
citly a capitulation to his mother, 
carries little conviction and too much 
weight besides. 


By Julie Curtis 

If Winter Comes 
BBC TV 

BBC Birmingham's production of 
Jdnos Nyiri’s play was originally 
scheduled for October, to coincide 
with the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the 1956 Hungarian uprising, but has 
now assumed a different relevance in 
the light of recent developments in 
Poland. The play is set in Hungary 
in 1954, at a time when Premier 


New York Times reporter, struggling 
to break free from the trammels or 



eventually navigated the psychologi 
ai straits to an apartment on we 


.mm. .. _ . 

Edward Wadsworth's woodcut "Dry docked for set 
ing" is reproduced from Art at Auction 1980-81, ( 
Publications. £18.95. 0 85667 138 X); It was so 
Sotheby's, London for £1,600. 


for scaling and paint- 
30-81, (496pp. Sotheby 
was sold last June at 


fpp. Sotheby 
Iasi June at 


End Avenue. His young sister mi- ’ 
grated to bourgeois splendour in _ 
New Rochelle, a commuters’ para- , 
dlse, Jake has a wife whose eauca- 5 
tion he superintends by correcting , 
her malaproplsms and by giving her J 
Agatha Christie novels. "I can't help - 
what E am", she whines. They have a 1 
nine-year-old daughter, who preys i 
on hfs affection. ; 

To complete the cast, he has two j 
stereotypical parents. “The only way 1 
to win with them is to get out of , 
town", he tells his sister. He himself ( 
has. got out of - or, more accurately, , 
into - tciwn, but still cannot get them . 
off his encumbered conscience. The 
climax of the play, which amounts to , 
the whole of the plot, is a histrionic : 
repudiation of - all responsibilities: 
professional,' filial, matrimonial and 
parental. ,.. ' • ' ■ ' 1 
When We ' first ■ encounter ! Jake’s ; 
parents among- the gleatrtiiig formica 1 
fixtures of Sister Marilyn’s kitchen, 
they seem cloying but otherwise in- 
offensive. Soon they reveal then 
deadlines. . Weak-willed Jack exists 
to echo his wife’s banal prejudices, 
to cater to her “flushes”, and to 
inquire “What’s new?” for want of 
■■ conversation. His teetotal wife, alert 
to the bottle of “poison” that he 
keeps at the top of his bookshelf 
• (“behind William Shirer"), is. the 
American : equivalent of John 
Osborne’s Nellie Beatrice. She 
.“doesn’t have the breath to argue”, 

: but always manages none the • less. 

Quite simply. Jack and Helen repre- 
sent the attitudes and afflictions that 
can be summdd up as “Riverdale”. 
V Jako’s put-upon sister , represents the 
survival of their values iA mb re affluent 
1 surroundings. Jake, Writing a book on 
.- ’ *the moral and ethical disintegration of 
the American*, dream - basically , 
represents nothing so tnucn . as a 
■mounting jsei\se of fits own inadequacy, 


In jugular vein 


Imre Nagy’s attempts to introduce a 
programme of liberalization after 
Stalin’s death were encountering 
opposition from the still- powerful 
Stalinists under Rdkosi. It describes 
a time when important choices had 
to he made about the future of Com- 
munism. a lime of hopeful discus- 
sions not unlike the Prague spring. 

The members of a class of drama 
students are asked by their professor 
to act out the most important event 
of their lives. Kfiroly (Hilton 
McRae) reveals that he has fallen in 
love with Ilona, whom his unbending 
fellow-student Ozswath (Denis Law- 
son) exposes as the bourgeois daugh- 
ter of p brutal right-wing colonel. On 
stage with the student Cheppi, KS ro- 
ly day by day re-enacts his relat- 
ionship with Ilona as it develops, 
until Ozswath, impatient with 
romantic love and Kfiroly’s com- 
promise with the bourgeoisie, de- 
nounces Ilona to the secret police for 
illegally living in Budapest. Apart 
from Ilona, ali the characters are 
fervent communists, so that the con- 
flict between the idealistic Kdroly 
and the hard-liner Ozswath is not 
intended to be, as the British viewer 
might be inclined to expect, a 
straightforward matter of good and 
evil. Ozswath’s passionate conviction 
that Kfiroly cannot remain “with” 
the communists if he takes up with 
Ilona is not unfounded, and when 
Kfooly, outraged at the betrayal, 
asks *Can this be right?’’, he is no 
more capable of providing an answer 
than Ozswath is. 

At the centre of the play stands 
the ambivalent figure of Moroi, the 
drama professor, a leading actor- 
director and membeT of the Central 
Committee, played by Paul Scofield. 
In the converted courtroom which 
serves as their studio,' he acts as 
arbiter of the students' disagree- 
ments. Certain aspects of Moroi’s 
character are derived from the real- 
life figure of Tamds Major, whose 
work ooth Nyiri and tne director 
Peter Sasdy would have known be- 
fore they went into . exile In 1956. 
Major was director of the National 
Theatre in Budapest from 1945, a 
post which he uniquely succeeded in 
retaining through almost all the 
crises of the 1950s. Moroi, however, 
is portrayed not as an' opportunist 

, i ' j 1 


„ _ u Whitby. As the same set - one bed 

By Lucy Mlckletnwalt and one chair, a flight of steps and a 

“ large window - does duty for Castle 

Dracula Dracula in Transylvania and for the 

Albery Theatre lunatic asylum, the plot is not easy 

3 : to follow, and the business of the six 

~ J “7!“ coffins remains a complete mystery. 
Michael Bogdanov’k and Phil . . ■ . , . . ... 

Woods's version of Dracula Is aptly The cast do their bed iwgh tne 

subtitled A Pain .In the Neck. The appalling aeript. “Sir Anthony Smee 
entertainment gets off to a promising Is clean-cut and eneroetically British 
start, it is true, with a butler asking as Harker. “Viscount Terry TapliE| 
people their names and announcing as the Dutch "wampire’ expert Prof- 


tv next to the lunatic asylum in but as ; a devious, complex and ulti- 
Whitby. As the same set - one bed mately sympathetic figure^ He is 
and one chair, a flight of steps and a made uncomfortable by KArolys in- 


nocence; and although the play ends 
in one way' pessimistically, with 
Moroi only able to., suggest that- 
Kfiroly and Ilona should flee to the. 


Wroly ana Ilona should {o the. 

“■ rera,U “ a comI,le,e mySt6ry - ih’hifl 1 questfon: '^srinter d&u 
The cast do their best with the ^ spring be far behind?” 

111 -.. »J n i HCIr 1 ’ Anlhnnu Smft* ■ 


• If Winter Comes contrives to be 
about the theatre . as well as 
about political choice. At every turn 


people tneir names anu aimuuuwng m uw w,™.. v . — j ----- 

them In a stentorian voice (Inter- essor Van Helslng produces a rather art and . reality merge, separate 
spersed with other celebrities such as more convincing accent than Dracula question ench other, Scofield de 


nee Charles and Lprd Lucan). - who Is about as awe- 


rnnee wu,..™ -m* -vi« ~ — y _ inmiring.as a ilcaiely but dlsconcertmgfy over-acts 

Everyone is advised to wipe their Transylvanian waiter in Greek {„ order to portray Moroi feigning 
feet on aarlic-soaked bat mats. There Street. The Dutchman has the best, drunken cynicism; the students turn 
are gingerbread crosses for sale and lines, relying, on the well-tiled for- ^al life Into . acting lit order ..to 
Dracula’ badges; and you can cllinb mula of the earnest foreigner who understand ' il better^ and ' Mbroi, 
dn stage to buy cubs of Bull's Blood gets his words mixed VP. ( ■■ • aB whose rinly. contacts outside the stu- 
("red wine for tough adults”) and quiet as a pin; I want to hear a dio ure wfth the party 6lite, in lufn 
Fizzy Blood (“cherryade for the riiouse dropping"). Dracula s man- seems only able to coine to terms 

i- a .... 1 *«\ Tk.« ora rannnt nlnuprl nu the hlitler (MtCXV with r^nlitu when it IS mediated 


New Oxford books: 
History 


God’s Playground 

A History of Poland 
Norman Davies 

The writing of Polish history, like 
Poland itself, has frequently fallen 
prey to interested parties By adopting 
a sceptical stance towards all existing 
interpretations, the author at lempts to 
bring a strong dose of common sense 
to his theme. This is the most 
comprehensive survey of the subject 
In English. Twovolumes £27.50each 

Endurance and 
Endeavour 

Russian Histofy 1812-1980 
J.N. Westwood 

‘This is a valuable survey of Russian 
history In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries that deserves to 
be widely read.' American Historical 
Review 'A serious and useful 
introduction to modern Russian 
History- Soviet Studies. This revised 
edition Includes two new chapters on 
Krushchev and Brezhnev, with 
important additional bibliographical 
material. Second edition £17.50 
paper covers £7.95 Short Oxford 
History of the Modem World 

Death and the 
Enlightenment 

I Changing Attitudes to Death 
among Christians and 
Unbelievers In Eighteenth- 
Century France 

| John McManners 

- , Profes 8 orMcMannere.,.i 8 oneof 

1 those rather rare historians who still 
believe that the history of religion 
ii should be about religion, and that it Is 
s not some Junior branch of socfaT - > 

- history.... compassionate, beautifully 
s written and deeply lea med study ol 

- intellectual and popular attitudes to 
i death In eighteenth-century 

r France... a book that would make an 

- admirable and consoling gift' 

. Richard Cobb In The Guardian. £17.50 
1 ' . • 

! The King’s Debts 

! Finance and Politics in \ 
t France, 1589-1661 
j Richard Bonney 

- The author emphasizes the 

s inefficiency of the French method o( 

1 deficit II nance and the pdrasltio ria (lira 
t- ol the financial system on the 
2 . economy. Whereas earlier accounts 
e have simply stressed the ro|e of .. 

» : financial corruption, Dr Bonney 

- demonstrates the Impossibility of 1 
achieving lasting reforms in wartime, 

s the crown's reliance on a restricted 
1S financial market, and the Importance: 
n of the social framewhrk which mtide 
-» I radical overhaul of the system difficult 
* to aoh leva even I n peacetime. £22.50 


.hear a 


whose Dnly. contacts outside the stu- 
dlo ere with the party- 611 te, in luf n ■ 


l/riUflllrt UaUKDC. Diiu, *vu W«II VUMI«# ■' *1 ■ — • •Yog 9 ■ J ^ , J ■ * 

dn stage to buy cubs of Bull's Blood gets his words mixed vp. ( ■■ • aB whose Dnly, contacts outside the stu- 
(“red wine for tough adults”) and quiet ss a pin; I want to hear a dio are with the party- 611 to, in tufn 
Fizzy Blood (“cherryade for the irtouse dropping"). Dracula s man- seems only able to come to terms 
young and succulent*). There are servant, played by the butler (Micky w |th reality when it is mediated 
real cloves of garlic (“Just in case he O’Donoughue), gets the laughs and through his • students' performances, 
goes for your jugular. Madam"), cheers, from the children. Instructed As Cheppi plays Ilona for, Kftroly, 
Everyone joins In a couple of chor- to pose as a lunatic, he gives a s h e enters imp 'her feelings even to 

uses of "Daisy Daisy" and settles startling rendering of a homicidal t he extent of faJHng in love, with him 

down to enjoy two nours of jolly Hunchback of Notre Dame. As his an Irony heightened by the fact 
audience participation. At the per- saner self, he is given ,to catetong, that Cherie LUn^l plays the parts of 

formance I went to, v/e were dis- -flies aqd- eating them. : . ^ both girls,' Wim . remarkably, skill.. 

appointed. 

The shoW supposes that an aris- 


ssner self, he 
-flies aqd eating 


to^tic & (and the butler) are to variety. For the children there is giduti with inth^ 

dre i a performance of Bram Sfoker’s blood and guts throughout - severed the collaboration 

tele by way of evening entertain- limbs flying across Se stage, drip-, able Scofield and- the. (ilghfy ff'Wrtqd 

ment. There is a tiyist, for the gent- ping intestine?,' veins.. On , yoiirig:. cftsL- - f.:; . , y ; . 

as? fftt SS 

hlnndinesK wtis certainly not enjoyed which sounds unforced even .wtah jt. 


emotional as well w IntejJCCtual . , 



•*|C 


Irish Population, ; 
Economy, arid 
Society 

Essays in Honour of the late 
K. H. Connell. J , , / 

Edited by J. M.,Qo|datrom . . 
and L. A. ClarkBori . : ? .. 

• Through his writing nnd teaching the' ■ 

. . late ProfeBBorGonnell made a seminal 
.. contflbytlontotheatudy of Irish ' ; 
racoripniio and wdaihlatory. Tplfi. 
.volume. of essays fiphpuira.hlB.miinory 
"and aokiidtf Iadgef! hf8 Influence on 
the development hr the aubjecLAll , 
The essays ere cqngSrhep ^ithjreland 

- work, p £17,60 , -.J^! ./ 

'Univ©rs!tyPre 8 $ 
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FICTION 


Death of the hero 


Under the veneer 


By Oswyn Murray 

MARY RENAULT: 

Funeral Games 

256pp. John Murray. £6.95. 

0 7195 388831 

With Funeral Games Mary Renault 
completes her trilogy on Alexander 
the Great. In Fire Tram Heaven she 


the Great. In Fire Tram Heaven she 
took a favourite subject of antiquity, 
the education of the hero: two con- 
temporaries of Alexander, Oncsicri- 
tus and Marsyas of Pella, had 
already tried it, with the advantage 
of having actually been present; but 
they are little more than names. 
Mary Renault's account was magni- 
ficently convincing, offering an un- 
forgettable portrait of Alexander's 
wild mother, Olympias, and witty 
sketches of such minor cliurncters ns 
Aristotle and Demosthenes. The Per- 
sian Boy followed Alexander on his 
conquests across the world. It was 
rcmorkablc for being cast in the 
form of the memoirs of a Persian 
eunuch, favourite of Darius and Alex- 
ander: this unity of viewpoint en- 
abled Mary Renault to give an en- 
tirely favourable account of Alexan- 
der, ignoring the tensions aroused by 
his adoption of Persian habits among 
the Macedonians who comprised his 
court and his army; ultimately the 
picture was too sentimental, but it 
was a virtuoso performance. In 
Funeral Games we are given an 
account of the decade following Alex- 
ander’s death, written in chronicle 


form, as a scries of vignettes of the 
struggles he left behind. 

“If he were dead the whole world 
would stink of his corpse", said the 
Atheniun politician Demosthenes; 
and this is clearly the view of Mary 
Renault. She regards the age as one 
of murder, treachery and greed, 
without meaning or interest; her aim 
is merely to dramatize the violence 
and the deaths, and to show the 
inevitable disintegration, the return 
to Macedonian customs, when her 
hero has departed. The result is 
frankly a novel without a centre, 
whose interest lies only in its col- 
ours: Mary Renault has always been 
one for laying these on thickly. The 
book, though a good light read, does 
not stand up to the earlier works in 
power of conception. This reveals of 
course an important aspect of Mury 
Renault ‘.s art: she is a hcro- 

worshipper, for all her accuracy of 
research and vividness of narrative 
she cannot create u world without a 
hero. 

In a sense therefore her vision is 
historically accurate, if artistically 
unsatisfactory. The period was one 
in which the void created by Alexan- 
der's death was the most important 


single factor: the novel would have 
pointed up this dimension if Mary 
Renault had concentrated more on 


(he missing king, and ended perhaps 
with 306 bc, when after seventeen 
years the first of the successor 
dynasts dared usurp that title which 
belonged to Alexander. But this is 
only part of the story; for the 
vacuum allowed the creation of a 
world culture, fBr more important 


Time-travelling 


By Lindsay Duguid 

DIANA NORMAN: 

King of the Last Days 

169^j). dodder • and Stoughton. 

0 340 27039 X 

King of the Last Days, a sequel to 
Fluempress ‘ Law , Is Hie story of a 
peasant monk from Glastonbury, a 
well-connected prioress from Here- 
fordshire and a crusader knight who 
take King Arthur’s sword Excalibur 
across France to the dying Henry If. 
The three travellers dodge armies, 
foil thieves Intent on stealing the 
relic and leiun to fend for themselves 
In hostile country. With each stage 
of their journey they achieve new 
insight and wisdom, and their en- 
denvour - undertaken with “the 
Lunatic singleness of purpose which 
Grid gives to saints and mprtyrs" - 
yields a picture of the age, a mosaic 
of religious -ideas and superstitions. 
Incidental characters such as William 
the Marshall and Gerald of Wales, 


mysteriously pregnant, or older, or 
younger" - are treated with a kind of 
ironic gravity, and the less purely 
historical themes of equality, justice 
and the futility of suffering give the 
story seriousness of purpose. Diana 
Norman's decision to have her char- 
acters speak in plain modem English 
adds greatly to the success of the 
narrative. She moves easily between 


informing and entertaining, conceal- 
ing hindsight and presenting moral 
dilemmas as they occur. It would be 

n rti 1 #.. If Ik. I !|I J ■ 


a pity If the lund and ill-drawn dust 
jacket provided by the publishers de- 
terred potential readers of this excel- 
lent novel. 

DEREK WILSON: 

Bear Rampant 

236pp. Hamish Hamilton. £5.95, 

0 241 10147 6 

Bear Rampant, the second volume of 
the “autobiography" of Robert Dud- 


than any which Alexander had con- 
ceived with his facile rituals of unity 
- a fusion of Greece and the orient 
which ultimately produced Christian- 
ity. And even to contemporaries it 
was a world of deep if uncomfortable 
meanings. Mary Renault mentions in 
passing Hieronymus of Cardia, the 
greatest of the lost historians of anti- 


greatest of the lost historians of anti- 

C , whose pale ghost peers 
igh the mundane prose of 
Diodorus - a writer with the power 


and range of Thucydides. In extreme 
old age, from the vantage point of 
the more settled and more boring 
world of the Successor Kingdoms, he 
sums up the lessons of the period: 
Who, taking thought for the un- 
certainties of human life, would 
not be astonished at the alternat- 
ing ebb and flow of fortune? Or 
who, putting his trust in the power 
he enjoys when Fortune favours 
him, would adopt a bearing too 
high for mortal weakness? For hu- 
man life, as if some god were at 
the helm, moves in a cycle through 
good and evil alternately for all 
time. So the strangeness is not that 
some unforeseen event takes 
place, but that not everything is 
unpredictable. This is also a good 
reason for admitting the claim of 
history, for in the inconstancy and 
irregularity of events history fur- 
nishes a corrective to both the 
arrogance of the fortunate and the 
despair of the destitute. 

Here for the first time Fortune, or 
chance, Is set at the centre of his- 
tory, and for the first time Tolstoy's 

S eal truth Is formulated, that the 
sson of history is the denial of 
historical causation. 


and contemporary attitudes - “Peo- 
ple still disappeared In the forest 
never to be found, or they altered 
shape to become wolves ( ioups - 
garous J, stags and foxes, or became 
mysteriously oreanam. or older, or 


By Ruth Dudley Edwards 

GEORGE HARDINGE (Editor): 
Winter's Crimes 13 
224pp. Macmillan. £5.50. 

0 335 31831 5 

This series goes from strength 
to strength, rendering volume-by- 
volume comparisons inappropriate. 
(They are antipathetic anyway to the 
spirit of crime compendia.) Moreov- 
er, there is not one disappointing 
story among the eleven in this, the 
thirteenth anthology, so comparisons 
of quality within it would also be 
improper: it serves no useful purpose 
to set against H. R. F. Keating's 
gentle, humorous tale of naughty 
doings in the newspaper obituary de- 
partment Miles Tripp's terrifying 
semi-supernatural tale of the con- 
sequences of visitations by a dead 
dog. 

In fact the range of the volume 
causes problems for the reader bent 
on taking it at a silting. A few of the 
stories are suitable tor late night 
reading. Colin Dexter's deliciously 
twisted tale of confidence tricksters, 
and another of Ellis Peter's enchant- 
ing pieces of historical detection, will 
interfere with no one’s sleep. By 
contrast, James McClure, in his ago- 
nizing evocation of a frightened and 


hate-filled paralysed girl, promises, 
like Miles Tripp, an uneasy night for 
all but the very hard-boiled. 

Then there are the appalling mar- 
riages - unwise reading at a time of 
domestic disharmony: it is hard to 
decide whether John Wainwright's 
monstrous egoist is more or less nas- 
ty a husband than Margaret York's 
vicious brute. Elizabeth Ferrars and 
Lionel Davidson sink different ex- 
ploratory shafts into the evil that can 
lurk under the most respectable 
veneer. How, after these stories, to 
look other than distrustfully at one's 
best friends and neighbours? It is 
almost a relief to turn to Desmond 
Lowden's simple villain doing his 
corpse-disposing job as best he can, 
or to Jennie Melville’s sympathetic 
tale of mental illness. 

There is something here for every- 
one disposed to respect the impossi- 
bility in a review of saying more than 
this about any short crime stonr be- 
fore the reader settles down with it. 
But where to settle down? The' col- 
lection should be read at a time of 
careful choosing. It Is made for day- 
light. The fears it raises about hu- 
man nature should be dissipated by 
the bonhomie of the present season, 
the tenor of the most macabre stor- 
ies dispelled by the afternoon's old 
movies. And at the end of the day 
one would be left with the pleasur- 
able certainty that the short crime 
story is alive, well and in capable 
hands. 


Criminal proceedings 


By T. J. Binyon 


evades his clutches and Peckover re- 
mains unwillingly in Dublin, where 
he is enlisted in a crusade to stem 


song 


lev, covers the years from 1598 to 
1603, resumingtne account begun in DIC * 
Bear's Whelp. The book recounts the Twic 
swashbuckling adventures of the Earl 249 m 
of Leicester; who; perhaps because n 71 

this is a first-person narrative, is pre- 

sented as a paragon of courage, 
good-sense and chastity. In the Scnoi 
period covered by the book, Sir 
Robert finds favour first with EUz- ™e I 
abeth and then with James I. He flCC ^ 
avoids being embroiled In the in- JWh 
trigues of the Earl of Essex while ° ein f 
remaining loyal to his friend and v ro 
patron. He marries the shy Alice, As 
cements his friendship with Thomas Fram 
Howard and leads successful expedi- be ai 
tions to the West Indies and to Ire- physi 
land (where he takes Tyrone prison- as u 
er) in his ship The Bear. cours 

Derek Wilson’s prose style mirrors “ 
the plain virtuousness of his subject. }“? c 
He Is not particularly strong on char- * a ' n 1 
acterization and is at a toss in emo- f uth < 
tional scenes, but he has a brisk way ? n tr 
with a naval battle and his gusto in int0 , 
piling on dramatic events - mutiny, a m ' ! 
shipwreck, fights with the natives, 
horrendous wounds - make up for 
the lack of sophistication. The pro- e== 
logue to Bear Rampant has Robert MAG 
Dudley looking back on his English Doatl 
adventures from a Florentine pleas- 
ure garden, so presumably a further i'xP 
Instalment is due. 0 W 


DICK FRANCIS: 

Twice Shy 

249pp. Michael Joseph. £6.95. 

0 7181 2056 6 

Schoolmaster Jonathan Derry, who 
often shoots at Bisley and once made 
the Olympic team, finds himself by 
accident in possession of three 
mysterious computer tapes which are 
being looked for by some exceeding- 
ly rough and nasty individuals. 

As might be expected with Dick 
Francis, horses eventually turn out to 
be at tiie bottom of it all, but their 
physical presence is not so noticeable 
as usual. ‘We are given a simple 
course in computing, the narration is 
as marvellously fluent as ever, and 
thp depiction of the psychopath vil- 
lain as painfully convincing. But the 
author's decision to break the book 
in the middle, virtually turning it 
into two longish short stories, seems 
a mistake. 


MAGDALEN NABB: 

Death of an Englishman 

172pp. Collins. £6.25. 

0 Qt> 231298 0 < 


the flood of pornography that is 
threatening to leave the Emerald Isle 
some six feet deep in the magazines 
Lip, Limb and Horn and in blue 


(fa US Rub-a-Dub Tub Tricks) or 
College Colleens (in US Graduation 
Girls). Hilarious humour adorns a 
plot that grips like a clothespeg. 


ELIZABETH FERRARS: 
Thinner Than Water 
182pp. Collins. £6.25. 
0 00 231895 4 


Nfi- 


By M,. G. McCulloch 

GORDON HONBYCOMBEi 
The 'Edge of Heaven 

0 9)430 30? ‘ . . 

In * his ' fifth novel, The - Edge of 
Heayett; \ Gordon Honejeorobe res- 
cues a rgther hackneyed sioiy from 
tonality Jess through, stylistic skill* 
than .tnfough the concerns; which 'col- 
our the toning of the . tale. J 


mental separation of British and. 
Cypriot worlds on the smnll island. 
Even the countryside is less wild 
Inside the Sovereign Base Area than 
in the surrounding Cypriot territory, 

' although the occasional savaging of a 
(ionjas gc ^ r|^n^|the 

five fortos outside the boundary. .. 

,. It Is this primitive - energy which 
first attracts the Major’s wife, dis- 
satisfied With a husband now suffer- 


PHILIPPA WlATi 
The Mistletoe Baugh 
254pp. Robert Hale. £7.25. 
0 7091 8938 9 




v 

• ! * r- 

J . 

::ip.v.v 


In:;;. ,rV. 


the foiling of the tale. % ; 

, Tto/' /U -oif;. infatuation in- 
dUlged; with fatal consequences; but 
the double tragedy at the 'end of the 
affair, ' toe .' me lost : ifod' I Aifother 
WMted, js Jthe [result not-. pf /ilHdt 


ing frorp the effects of old Injuries. 
. Heir fantasies, though; are not proof 
against the violence which she tries 
to; ignore; but whose legacy she lives 
"with: ; her joung lover J? descended 
jiQt, as . she .imagines,, from some 
Venetian sda-lord; but. from art ex- 
ecuted; anti-British . 1 fr.eedpn^flghter/ 
terrorist who, Or whose colleagues, 
filled het first husband pver twenty 

:;ycsftT& eaillip^ ■ • 

Gordqn Honcycomb&'s love of and 
; sorrow fori; Cyprus fond sympathy 
"-and.. 1 insight . to this story of self- 
' deUisiop 1 - and misunderstanding. 
: Moreover*, he recognizes , as hjs ccn- 
- 'tral : character i does' not;, and' ns the 
•Cypriot . ,’s6rig acknowledges; that 
heaven, being i&firdfo, has no edge. 


' Philippa . Wlat continues, her excur- 
sions into the realms of ancient 
legend (the cults of the Long Man of 
WlUtilngton fa The Four Poster and 


wasted, ■ is jtfce Lresult notvpj/illidt 
{ftkslon bUt o| Jhc ftisularily Wlch, 
renders (he British Woman boih un- 
WUling and finable, to understand (he 
Gfopk Cypriot ' refugee iboy . with. 
Mom. she has become involved, and' 

ofr. 

fejceitvsoriety r art;. 
^•bbpYed, ; ;bfit -eVeir; iiiord; Strife-; 


of YorUgem in Lord oftheWoif), 

. invoking again “the merciless gods of 
the • Old Religion .Well : acquainted 
with darkness". The Mistletoe Bough 
.Is set jn an Oxfordshire village In the 
reign of Elizabeth I; it concerns the 
. breathless lind virtuous Cecily, : the 
blacksmith's daughter; and hprjbve 
fok the foundling Adam who turns 
out to be the son pf the wicked -Sir 
Julian, and a “Chosen One”. Against 
a background Of manor, houses, yew 
vMlfeft moats and., minstrels’ galleries' 
; (Godly : is takefi up by the local :gcn- 
tfy) the plot is laboriously worked out, 
Cfedly’s fate holds no surprises, given 
the Prologue and the hints of darkness, 

) magic 'and evil contained In the Srat 
pari of the book. 


Crusty English bachelor with suspi- 
dous habits is found dead fa his 
ground-floor flat to Florence. 
Though almost incapacitated with in- 
fluenza, and longing to get home to 
Sicily for Christmas, the local Cara- 
biniere Marshal investigates, assisted 
ty mUogetoous , police. catot md . - 
as fat fll . naflbaW ' differtno^Mi 
allow - two detectives from Scotland 
Yard. ltaly ls, inexplicably, wher*. 
it a at, defective stoiy-wise, at the 
moment,, and this is certainly a 
worthy addition to the corpus, Neat- 
Ijrplotted a ltd well written, with an 
affectionate look at Florence and its 
inhabitants, it is a more than spark- 
ling debut,-. • •••■ 77 . , 


We have met Virginia Freer and her 
charming but delinquent ex-husband 
Felix before to Elizabeth Ferrars’s 
novels. Here they are - somewhat 
tactlessly - invited to witness a 
friend’s second wedding, as they bad 
earlier witnessed the fust. However, 
when the reception ends with the 
discovery of a corpse, and further 
events rapidly begin to prove the 
truth of the title, their presence turns 
out to be useful, as Felix unravels 
the problem before the police. Pleas- 
ing and undemanding tale, neatly 
and professionally fitted together. 


MICHAEL DEL AHA YE: 
The Sale of Lot 236 
228pp. Constable. £6.95. 


0 09 464270 2 


MICHAEL KENYON: 

Zlgzgg • 

2l8np. 'Coiifag. £6,50. •*'. 

0. Op 231981 . Q; V . “ ' . r ; /•; 

' Chief Inspector Henry Peckover, 
policeman and .Cockney' poetaster,- ; is : 
sent to Dublin to pick up a prisoner 
- a stockbroker : wno ' has; kidnapped 
his own daughter, But the 1 prisoner; 


■ English ; fresco expert working fa 
Florence is> blackmailed by a gang of 
Italian crppks into helping them look 
for an unknown crUoinxion by Gma- 

■ 'bue. Synopsis doesn’t sound too 

promising, biit Michael Delahaye 
nevertheless has' made a. brilliant 
start with his first novel. The plot Is 
as thick as minestrone and as tangled 
as a plateful of spaghetti: narration is 
accomplished neatly and deftly; the 
Whole spiced with spme delightfully 
fascinating information on medieval 
Italian art; and on how best to re- 
move a fresco from the wail of y° ur 
local. church. < . • 

** * .» j* 1 . * ' 1 
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to the editor 


Among this week’s contributors 


RailwsiV hausied readers and contributors? 

X *** 1I,W< *J British Rail might bc persuaded tn 

Timpfdhlpc devise an Awayday, in collaboration 

A IlllCldUlCo with French and Spanish National 

Sir, - I hesitate to ask for further Railways, to mark the end of your 
space in your columns but so great is distinguished time as editor. We 
tne volume of correspondence which might toast you where there is a 
arrives daily from railway travellers wineglass symbol (buffet sen' ice of 
and readers of railway timetables drinks and cold snacks) and make 
that I am persuaded that I must do speeches after knives and forks in 
so. squares (tray meals). 

It appears that those of your read- JANET MORGAN, 

ers intending to travel to La Tour de u nm . rino Pkn„iH n*fnrH. 


The Identity 
of B. Traven 


Valerie Adams is a lecturer in Eng- 
lish at University College London. 

John Bavi.ev is Warton Professor of 
English at the University of Oxford. 
His Shakespeare and Tragedy was 
published last year. 


Sir, - Savkar Altinel (December Bill Buford is co-edilor of Granta 
18) perpetrates at the same time an 


ers intending to travel to i~a i our ae 
Carol-Enveltg by the Catalan-Talgo s hire 
may have been misled not only by a 
sentence in my review (October 23) 
of British Rail's Continental Time- 6 T'l 
table (Summer 1981), but also by my 4 1 
letter of clarification (November 6 ), 
which has made matters worse. 


squares (tray meals). 

JANET MORGAN. 
Home Close, Eisfield, Oxford- 


unnecessary complication and an J- A- Burrow is the author of 
unjustified simplification of the Medieval Writers and their Work 
mystery of the writer B. Traven in which will be published shortly, 
the review of his novel The Carreta - 

which was incidentally first published Timothy D’Arch SMnii is an anti- 
in this country as long ago as 1936. quarian bookseller in London. 

It is misleading to say that Wilt J, Davis is Reader in Social Anthro- 
Wyatt and his BBC researchers have pology at the University of Kent. He 


‘The Bookshops of 
London’ 


been able to identity him as one 
Otto Wienecke, who n&d an earlier 
career as an actor and anarchist in 
Germany under the name of ‘Ret 


pology at the University of Kent. He 
is the author of People of the 
Mediterranean, 1977. 

Mamin Dodsworth is a lecturer in 


To start with, there is the question 
of the station’s name. My correspon- 
dents (but not The Times Atlas, 
which does not mention the places) 
tell me that Latour-de-Carol, as (hey 
write it, and Enveitg (not Enveigt, 
as misspelt in my letter, though not, 
fortunately, in my review) are sepa- 
rate villages, some two kilometres 
apart. The Gare Internationale is be- 
tween them. Cook's Continental 
Timetable rives the station’s name as 
Latour-de-Carol but British Rail calls 
it La Tour de C&rol-Enveitg. Passen- 
gers for this station should evidently 
Be prepared for argument when they 
attempt to identify their destination 
to the booking-clerk. 

Luckily, it is almost impossible for 
them to miss the station altogether - 
and this brings me to the second 
point. Not only does the Paris- 
Alicante service fail to “rush straight 


T nrmmv Germany under tne name oi Ket Martin Dodsworth is a lecturer tn 

uuuuuii Manit* Before leaving Europe for English at Royal Holloway College, 

Sir, - Ronald Gray's letter (Novem- good in the 1920s to start a new life London, 
ber 27) might give the impression as a novelist on the other side of the 

that our recently published book, The Atlantic”, The surname of the real Richard Edmuiart's most recent col- 
Bookshops of London, by Martha person whom Wyatt has identified lection of poems Ways of Light was 
Reddlns Pease, comnlains of the with both Marut and Traven is published in 1980. 

, since his father Adolf 

] his mother Hormlna Gavin Ewart’s The Collected Ewart 


Bookshops of London, by Martha 
Redding Pease, complains of the 
paucity of bookshops in the capital. I 
wonder if Mr Gray has seen the 


actually Feige, 
Feige married 


wonder if Mr Gray has seen the feige mamea ms motner nonnina Gavin Ewart s the collected t.wa, 

book - or only Lfadsay Duguld’s Wienecke a few months after his 1933-1980 was published last year, 

review of it (November 13). That birth. He was always called Otto 

review, quite legitimately, took the Feige, and used his mother’s maiden Ronald Faux is The Times corrcs- 

opportunlty of discussing the avails- name only later as one of his many pondenl In Scotland, 

bility of books in London, but such .pseudonyms. 


Lucy MicxLtmwAjT is the co- 
author of A Dictionary of British 
Book Illustration, of which Volume 
One will be published Inter this year. 

Oswyn Murray is a Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. He is the au- 
thor of Early Greece, 1980. 

Redmond O'Hanlon has recently 
completed a study of Joseph Conrad 
and Charles Darwin. 

Vivian Salmon's books include 77u? 
Study of Language in 17th-Century 
England, 1979. 

Roger Scruton is the author of The 
Aesthetics of Architecture. 1979. 

T. A. Siiippf.y's books include a 
study of Beowulf, 1979. He is Profes- 
sor of English Language at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. 

K. C. Simmons is Reader In Amer- 
ican History at the University of 
Birmingham. 

C. H. Sisson’s translation of The 
Divine Comedy was published in 


review, quite legitimately, took tne 
opportunity of discussing the availa- 
bility of books in London, but such 

Q uestions arise from, and not In, Ms 
ease's book. Tiie latteT is strictly a 
guide to London bookshops, and ex- 
presses no views on their sufficiency. 
It does, however, track down nearly 
500 of them, and I doubt if the 
addition of “mail-order and by 
appointment” outlets, as recom- 
mended by Mr Gray, would make 
the book “several times as big". If 
Mr Gray is right the result would be 
rather unwieldy, since The Book- 


On the other band, it should 
be said that, despite the brilliant 
investigations of Wyatt and his 


Sir Harold Hobson is an Honorary 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


investigations or Wyatt ana ms Henry Kamen is the author of The 
rolleagues (and their predecessors), Spanish Inquisition, 1965, and 77ie 
there Is still no conclusive proof of Centurv: Social Change in 


the multiple Identification, and that 
there are still awkward gaps between 
the disappearance of Feige in 1904 
and the appearance of Manit In 1907 


Europe J5J&-J660, 1971. 

H. G. Koen i os berger’s books in- 
clude Estates and Revolutions and 


niiMimw jui TiWv anil sv “5*“ inttivi uiittivimji n»nw « vsv 

through”, since La Tour de Carol- shops of London is already 390 
Enveitg is not on that line at all, but pages long. 


the line which does serve this sta- 
tion marks the end of the French 


pages long. 

MICHAEL MASON. 
Junction Books Limited, IS St 


and between the disappearance of 77 ^ Habsbitrgs and Europe 1516- 
Marut fa 1924 and the appearance of jq60, both 1971. 

Traven in Mexico in 1925. Perhaps 

something more definite will emerge Stephen Koss’s books Include As- 


track (or vice versa, depending on 


your direction), so that all passen- 
gers must alight here to change 
trains. 

Furthermore, La Tour de Carol- 
Enveitg is the terminus for a third 
line, a narrow-gauge track, winding 
through the French part of that area 
known as the Cerdagoe (in Spanish, 
Cerdafta; in Catalan, Ceraanya), 
over the Col de la Parche down to 
Vlllefrance-de-Conflent, ' where it 
connects with a standard-gauge 
branch line from Perpignan. (British 
Rail gives none of these details and I 
am indebted to Mr de Paris of 
Dorset for this information.) Passen- 
gers who may find themselves loiter- 
ing bewilderingly at La Tour de 


in time for the centenary of his birth Qll ith, 1978. 
on February 23, 1982, but it seems 
unlikely. Richmond 

NICOLAS WALTER. du do The j 
134 Northumberland - Road, 1959. His 
Harrow, Middlesex; Odyssey wa 


Richmond Lathmorb's books in- 
clude 77ie Poetry of Greek Tragedy , 
1959. His translation of Homer's 
Odyssey was published in 1968. . 


Stuart Sutherland is Professor of 
Experimental Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex. 

Anthony Thwafte’s most recent col- 
lection of poems is Victorian Voices , 
1980. 

J. C. T re win’s books include Going 
to Shakespeare, 1978, and The 
Edwardian Theatre, 1980. 

Frank Tuoky's collection of short 
stories Live Balt was published in 
1978. 

Keith Walker Is a lecturer in Eng- 
lish at University College London. 


Anne Thackeray — ~ ' 

Ritchie 

Sir, - A belated footnote to Claire 

Tomalin’s, review of Winifred Garin’s 

Anne Thackeray Ritohle (July 10): ra t 1 a ' Jj 

Take me to your reader 

headmaster and classicist William * 

Gordon McCabe A ®?“‘ 11 1 1 = tunately the Society .never seemed serio 

tains dozens of letters from Anne nhle to find it and. fsllinc to Eat' ■ 

K k £ot y been h referred 8 ' *to ^ her ®y BUI Bllford more than. 3, 500 members, ended up 

have not been referred to^ by her J contributing to the statistics that ^ 

biographers and critics. It mjpht _ . . T keep. pointing out that fewer and inSI, 

fewer people axe buying fiction in 
hard covers. The Quality Paperback 


J. G. Weiojitman Is the author of 
The Concept of the Avant-Garde: Ex- 
plorations in Modernism, 1978. > . 


Carol-Enveitg may therefore pass the 
time by contemplating three gauges 
of track lying side by side. 


wmen your reviewer ana mis uenn fog year would he increased by seven Boo k c lub in the United States, by 
wree in considering undoubtedly her and a quarter peT cent to £86 mil- contrast, (which has managed not 
may owe rome of its merite 0 u on . While this is less than was on | y t0 find the audience for serious 
McCabe. He revised 1 the book fa hoped for, the Council reported that contemporary fiction but also to 
manuscript --jt was ^anded oyerjo by making a number of cuts ; in Us ke /lot jf money doing so) has 


r a.f ramnrk tn mv letter that manuscript - it was “handed over to by making a number 

L^our h de^!rol k EnvdtR^ tolfatbe me to wr ? ak m y,°Y n sw J 0 !f own administration, it 
L C fr£rlnTn!™« upon” as he put it in a letter to to sustain most of Its 


serious single problem, " 

The Arts Council say that the 
scheme Was never intended to be 
anything more than (i way of getting 
libraries to subscribe, to publications 
it supported. Costing more than 
£50,000 n year above the annual sub- 
sidies already given to the magazines' 
concerned, ft did not meet with an 
encouraging response from libraries.. 
Of its original 1,154 subscriptions, 
Stqnd now has around 400 to 500. 


shniilH oWp "---a . , / ONINtl HUH UM WVIUIIU iuu iu JW. 

— 0 „r «« £ -• ^ fram 500 to 

& br in 

s3ose (m woSid 2 ’,P «?») ~r d ^ ? ave cuuin government spending, the ita cS audience that the Am CoimcU' 

have dar^d had I U S!en known how . 1)66,1 i ust the reader to supply a arts fo general have somehow inan- Wjjjgj al !ff has facing since It began sub- 

and telephone calls my observation touna !n V , fo literature, the case js a little , British library that requested ope, ' M0 effho SmB- 

wouid attract).. The Gerdagne^does way’s Works. tacKSON* ■ different j indeqd, ostensibly quite, a and they were. in turn reimbursed by 

boast a virtually Autonomous^ town, . IAN .v b | t berter> There Is actuatty more the Council, .Thfe scheme sebmed to: - : ?ulat I6n suttaesTiEto 

Spanish, but entirely j surrounded by ; - PO Box 9075, Berkeley, CaUforql^ ,fo 0 ney to-spend. Or. atJoaAt. , there help/.the production of JUtorAnr wn^L:- gnstmim suM^tsfoairne 

French i territory u.nd cqnnMted ; to , «H709.- -i 1 : ■ = ; ^ ■ seems 7 to ihTTbe^llocation .fo^..th6 fog gn a retnarfeable : ndm6er pf . 

the^ rest pf Spain by a ‘•neutral" first prize fa the' 1081 National Uterature Panri^exr will . levels; Sutoidtehig th* t 1 ?* rianf^ade thc ^ni Sriy when t 

road, . . Poetry Championship, organized by actually be only two and a quarter library and the reader all at ohce. £ e h j m; °stmpi y ma king fop 

My correspondents tell me that the the Poetry Society in association with 'fiik' • When the- Arts Council announced n Wa Z iaes available didn't really get 

Pur/fannii Ic'thp nnlv wiHp.. hioh VflL BRf! Radio 3. was awarded to James 1981/1982. But this percentage tails . Inhmtinn . tn ' - ntinse / out the Mimr imdi rj>arldra - Hurt 
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would ator»®; The Cerdagne does ^ » r° r “- TAncsDN- ■ 

boast a virtually Autonomous town, law jau ww- - : 


fa lltontura, the case js a little ,] 


roQ • . Poetry Championship, organized by 

My correspondents tell me that the the Poetry Society In association with 
Cerdagne Is foe only wide, high val- BBC Radio 3, was awarded to James 

• .i ‘Ti - * Li.. n ' - i > t_ ltCn«* nn .. r%F on 


leyln the Pyrenees, with remarkably 
beautiful scenery arid many lovely 
churches, often famished with 
carved wooden figures. The floojf of 
foe valley . is. . four thousand feet 
above sea level and foe ait fresh and 
invigorating. I will not take up more 


But this rreSntart fails' : When Ul 6 ’ Co“ n611 announced 
® lts intention . to- phase ■: out the 

J2OTJ52 .scheme, first by asking libraries .to. 


Berry for - hjs poem 'Fantasy of an te ' ^ 'JS?wEPSrtolV • schBmc / firtt - 1 

African Bov", foe.second prize went Panel 1 f ■ P«y h®ff (heir subscriptio 

to Pamela Glftilan for "Journey and, because of foft. J ^now bv asking, them' to t 
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rian, made the point clearly when 1 
spoke to him: ’‘Simply making -foe 
magazines available didn't really get 
them to many new readers,- and 
-mostly because the magazines foem- 


to Pamela 


a o(try Review. 


to ye: 

: Of . (SB 
lib 


poetry with which my. correspondents 
Illustrate their . letters, j nor; : by. 
attaching any of ; the photographs, 
sketches 'I and watercolours ; they 
append, but.it’ is dear from the en-i 
tnusiasm add passionate; exactitude- 
* with which, they, write that La Toto 
. . dp; Carol-Enveitg must exert aq 
. extraordinarily. beneficent; influence. 

■ fylay I ' suggest that ' some 1 depart- 
nientldf; th^TLS set about organU- 
, . fag. n. special excursion to La Tour .de. 


- To all American readers . J 
and subscribers , 

If you have any difflculUes coin*;" 
cernbig your subserfatibn to or; 
. the distribution of foe. TLS fa ■ 


SiisTofme increase offundsP^ W 5“ bsc rip” on tod selves^ were of such a imnorffy in- 
mSa Available bv the tvTO malof now bv asking them, to pay all, foe . rerest; The efforts to^prorooto them 
Wthf 1 new^nSSal magazines favplyed were predictably. . simply did not help. The magazines 
v«?r ! P t3^ New th Fiction "Society diseased. PWljp ' Spender o IJiAr: were Vt hot capable of roachibg a 

£40,000 to £50,000). . better - way qf expressing an. Arts . The Literature. Pktol df % Arte 

It is Ironic that both projc<;ls are Cduncil grant than straight casK. 'Oto CtMMfl h -flow in a i ^rious.toMnqp. , 
being tot when in .principle both ;are . graqt is then . directly TOjated to the It* SirRJS? ■ fejl * if ’ 

so roiSslent with the. new policy to magazine's . UVailabUity," Similarly, nomlcs - Mow A 

whleh the Panel is now "committed: .Stand, Whose UK ; circulation 'doubled. Creased ;subridies. to pubHsn«s and 


to with the scheme i ran nml:*. SSSKtiS! But In fl couritrv that 


.foe United States,- please get^ Jp», . , an altempt to mpke literature avail- to its subscribers: .•‘Foi‘ tbe ; A^ts . j 
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Britain foe, Z0L' East j 42nd : different from the original aim; OF; the : However 

Street, New York 10QI7r. We- .'New Fiction fiodefy, which wai to. : potential 
phone (212) 986 9230, ' ; • 1 • locate a readUrfoip inferwted fa .<^n* suWcripi 


spects" overdue. .Put in it' country t tot 
has; r dffflculty- even'-'giYjng’ awny ite 
liberty mBMrinei,' siu;n a commit- 
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POETRY 


A Wordsworthian 
self-apostrophe from the 
fourth floor of the Hotel 
Admiral (Copenhagen) 


Relax. Relax. It'i 8 o'clock. The gulls patrol the harbour. 

It's a perfect Danish winter morning. 

A man Is fooling about with a mow-machine, 
a brush that whirrs a pathway on the quay. 

A little snow-blizzard looks to be blowing, 

but you’re inside and warm; with loved ones far away, 

Margo, Jane, Julian, the family names - 
Victorian sentimentality, but still are loved ones 
and absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
though some say out of sight Is out of mind. 

Wordsworthian thoughts! And soppy Richard Jefferies 
prosed of the fine physiques of "dearest Greece” 

(The Story Of AT y Heart, your journey book). 

Relax. Relax. The gulls float by the window. 

So much of life is so repetitive. 

Breakfast comes up, five kinds of bread and coffee. 

The roll is liundreds-and -thousands In caraway seeds - 
I lnve the little buggers - remember what Churchill said 
when Admirals plonked Traditions of tho Service. 

The Joy of caraway seeds and coffeal 
And you reflect that this Is a blue city 
and Wordsworth wouldn't have liked It. 

Apparently, the sex-shows need a hush, 
cathedral silence, solemn and complete - 
the man cannot maintain his proud erection 
In faco of ribald cries, or shouts, or laughter. 

Relax. Relax. Baby, it's cold outside! 

Life below freezing. The Danish word for scissors? 

Your nails need cutting. Such minutiae 
aren't part of the egotistical sublime - 
but they're important to the traveller. 

Long poems spread tho Inspiration thin 
.like Danish butter on tho varied bread. 

And in the night a fucking groat ship ties up 

(to use the language of sailors) - tho Prlnsesse Margrethe - 

perhaps' about fifty yards from the hotel window. 

It looks huge and reminds you of Newhaven. 

“Hills that purify those who walk on thorn" 

1 read in Jefierlos. You might as well write: 

“Ships that purify those who sail in them”. 

The snow keeps up.' You mean, keeps drifting down. 

All prepositions aro a wayward race. 

Hot news comes In a Right Wing coup in Spain. 

Young Wordsworth wouldn’t have liked It, the old one wouldn’t have cared. 
* e y°** quite sick. You're back once more 

■ in 1936, and twenty years old. Spain, a Republic. 

You can’t do much about It (you couldn't then). 

Franco didn’t end upside down, like Mussolini. 

Abortive - comes the news. Long, sighed reiiefl 

Freedom a topless bar where tits are swinging ~ . 

the bad regimes are bras to crowd them in. . 

■Your Copenhagen Guide says "Topples Girls”, 
wfrli Spanking, Animal, Rubber, Urine, Chains. . 

Jefferies gets better - oh the Victorian vice of work 
and how many millions slave to keep alive 
a kind of blue sky socialism. He didn’t believe In God 
but neithof . did he credit Evolution. ■ 

In ways, a Lawrence before his time - 
ih 1883 the legs were limbs. 


Vatic vernacular 


• . • i. , 


| OHi such Mmp verse -could limp right on for ever - 
* W 0rd*v?i5rthin2hi| garden pieced 
‘! J .to spoUt. it all Out to Dorothy i'ti kettlo oit the boll 
O and she receptive, humble as the tea-pot, *. 

. ■ - teadf to write It flown. 

V Relax. Yours is a simifaf domestic brew. . ! . 

Drift laity like .the' gulli. Sex, love and politics, , 

•'! won't, itOp for you, ah engine Idling, 

Those gMu* bring,#; message top} relax, relax. 


By Valerie Adams 

ANTHONY S. G. EDWARDS (Edilor): 
Skelton 

The Critical Heritage 

224pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

£10.50. 
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“The writers of literary histories”, com- 
plained Richard Hughes in 1929, 
u have been content to repeat with 
parrot-like persistence, one after the 
other, that Skelton was a witty but 
coarse satirist, having occasionally a 
certain rude charm, but in the main 
bungling . . .". This comment may 
serve as a not unfair summary of the 
opinions collected in this book, in 
spite of the frequency with which 
critics take earlier critics to task for 
being improperly equipped to 
appreciate Skelton. 

Before Thomas Warton there is 
little of critical interest, and there is 
almost no critical approval until 


"The libels of one age”, says the 
1844 reviewer defensively, ‘‘become 
valuable historical evidence to post- 
erity." Not surprisingly, th e 
nineteenth-century writers value the 
satires for the facts to be gleaned 
from them, and for their language 
“the very vulgar tongue erf the 
rimes”. Pope’s criticism of “Billings- 
gate language" is repeated in 1544 
with approval: “good set Billings- 
gate”. These critics admire “Skelt- 
onic" verse as - again in the words of 
the 1844 reviewer - “inimitable dog- 


Southey’s praise of Skelton’s “perfect 
originality”. A few Victorian writers, 


beginning with Isaac D’lsraeli in 
1840. are enthusiastic at some 
length, and in the 1920s and 1930s a 

K of poets including Robert 
s and Edmund Blunden 
announced the rediscovery of a poet 
previously thought too difficult. The 
final piece is from C. S. Lewis’s 
English Literature in the Sixteenth 
Century. 

In his introduction, Anthony Ed- 
wards comments at length, and rel- 
evantly, on the growth of the Skel- 
ton “legend”. Many of the critics In 
the book have not attended scrupu- 
lously to the distinction between met 
and myth, speculation about the life 
having proved easier than evaluation 
of the works. The debonair practical 
joker of the Merrie Tales , the 
learned courtier of Erasmus's com- 
pliments, the fearless attacker of 
Wolsey on the people’s behalf, and 
the creator (or acquaintance) of Eli- 
nor Rummlng, combine to. make an 
attractive persona and one whose 
i credibility can be underpinned by 
judicious quotation from me poems. 
The buffoon depicted by Ben Jonson 
in The Fortunate Isles becomes the 
impish cleric appreciated by the 1844 
reviewer of Dyce’a edition f “We only 
hope that he was not the father 
: confessor of the fair Joanna 
Scroope”). the student of “the ver- 
nacular” Imagined by a writer of 
1866 as doing field-work in streets 
and markets, and the vales cele- 
j brated by Robert Graves. 


poets. Auden, whose essay of 1935 is 
one of the few pieces of value here, 
has some perceptive paragraphs on 
stress-timed rhythm, but only C, S. 
Lewis seriously poses the question of 
how “Skeltonfcs” please. 

The Victorian critics studied 
Dyce’s scholarly apparatus with care. 
They shared his assumption that 
Skelton could expect few readers, 
and they provide a variety of illustra- 
tive quotations. Several of the twen- 
tieth-century writers express scorn 
for the “antiquarians”. Blunden and 
Graves see Dyce's edition as unsuit- 
able for the layman; in consequence 
their essays, too, read like advertise- 
ments for Skelton. (Quotations from 
the poems are generally not given in 
the book; line numbers from Dyce 
are substituted, and this makes for 
considerable inconvenience in read- 
ing.) “Speke Parrot”, almost un- 
noticed In the nineteenth century 
and before, is now singled out for 
admiration. Its obscurity is acknow- 
ledged, but brushed aside: "as all 
great poetry must", says Hughes, “it 
baffles eulogy”. Again, only Lewis, 
In this book, is prepared to admit 
the problem: “Our pleasure in it may 
be almost wholly foreign to Skelton's 
purpose and to his actual achieve- 
ment in 1521.” 

Edwards sees criticism, for the 
purposes of this anthology, as an 
activity entirely separate from scho- 
larship. “Speke Parrot” is no longer, 
in Lewis’s words, “nonsense to us 
because It is a cryptogram of which 
we have lost the key*, but the stu- 
dies of William Nelson and H, L. R. 
Edwards are not represented here. 
The slightness of most of the com- 
ment that Is included, and the gener- 
al lack of interest in Skelton in the 
past - none of the great- literary 
critics have thought him worth more 
than a passing mention - hardly sup- 
port Edwards's view that Skelton’s 
reputation is a rewording subject for 
study. 


Poetical Puritan 
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By R. Ci Simmons 
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Benjamin Tompson, Colonial Bard i 
A Critical Edition . 
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Ben Jatnin Tompson 

■ vom HalnAil ’ * ... «. ■ . 


cern the Indian war which devastated - 
large areas of New England in 1675- . 
76; hutnour at the expense Of his 
contemporaries as well as interesting 


portraits of the Indians assure reada- 
bility and they have often been 
anthologized. Many of his other 


°f Ws • contemporaries, , second- 
generation American Puritans. Bards 
are also traditionally seen as bur- 
veyors of poetry in quantity, while 
Tompson s : slender output occupies 

little' hlrtr« than' a -c ’ll , 
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2M Pibruarf^2nd March 
replied 28th April, 1981 

Gavin Ewart 
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account for the rest; ^ • 

Unlike the two best poets of Puri- 

JS ^ n S an , d » Anne Bradstreet 
and Edward Tayjor, Tbmpson; lacked 
•an ijtonse personal visfonVHe seems 
fo -have considered the ability to/ 

V S” 0, as ’ a j Mpftd recbm* 
mendStaon for an educated but "only 


; shorter pieces are. funeral elegies and. 
are typical of ; this genre of puritan • 
verse, like most New Englanders, 
he seems to have eschewed love 
poetry, the sonnet, lyricism, the, fws- 
. toral -- and simplicity. Public and 
private morality, godly New England- 
'ers are ;hls subject-matter . and a 
: heaping-up of biblical, and classical 
allusion (beloved of many New Epg- 
'■ landers even when it, had become 
old-fashioned, in the mother country) 
is folly evidenj. . , 

His.edltor, Peter: White, la a meti- 
culoua and knowledgeable guide to 
Tompson's personal, .history,, to the 
' texts- of Tompson's poems; and to 
the- ininutfoe of 'achqjarehip. He ;has 
-sensible ; if usually ■ conventional, 
things to say about the general New 
England context. .Possibly a lack. of 
. , information . preclude^ : any. foal . dls- 


wuiuaicr a .son. 
Tompson's best-khpwn pieces cpn- ' 
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influence bn subjedt-matfor^r of the 
‘•' poeticaj influences on him. -These, are . 
both topics; that might; bear, investiga- 
tion.. Moses CkritTMet's suggestion 

that , the tighter forte ahd more cut: . 
ting edge of , some; • ■ Tompson s 

4 yejie derive^', i Sbfov m. .foadfng ■ 0t v 
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The interests of the patient 

By Galen Strawson 


STEPHEN TROMBLEY: 

‘All that Summer She was Mad’ 

Virginia Woolf and Her Doctors 
348pp. Junction Books. £9.95. 
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"The mind having once acquired a 
bias is very ready to accept as evi- 
dence all that agrees with this, and 
to reject what may be in opposition 
to tne favourite idea." Thus Sir 
George Savage, one of Virginia 
Woolf's doctors, writing in 1891. J he 
thought was hardly a novel one then, 
and is os true today as ever. In the 
course of his historically and linguis- 
tically insensitive discussion of Sav- 
age's (admittedly unimpressive and 
unuttractive) theoretical writings, 
Stephen Trombley condemns him for 
his failure to apply this "revolution- 
ary critique" to his own work. But 
Dr Trombley's own book, All that 
Stunnier She urn Mad': Virginia 
Woolf and Her Doctors, is itself a 
fine example of the phenomenon in 
question; both in the way that it 
selects its evidence, and in the way 
that it misreads and distorts what it 
selects. It provides yet more support 
for F.H. Bradley's already catas- 
trophically well-supported views on 
the dangers of theoretical reflection: 
“we reflect in general not to find the 
facts, but to prove our theories at 
the expense of them". 

Distortive theories can be of 
value: the facts are ingeniously and 
pertinaciously sifted in support of a 
novel and eccentric position which, 
while being finally unacceptable - for 
one single strand of the truth is pre- 
sented as if it were the whole truth - 
none the less serves to increase our 
understanding of the whole, by shitt- 
ing the distnbution of the existing 
interpretative stresses. Trombley s 
theory is not of this sort. It Is a most 
insensitive work. ,lt is not so much a 
question of intellectual failure - 
though the level of scholarship is low 
by any ordinary standard - as of a 
failure of sensibility. 

What then is Trombley’s theory? 
There is in fact nothing really worthy 
of the name In his book. Rather, 
there is a general attitude of hostility 
towards Leonard Woolf, and, to a 
lesser extent, towards Virginia 
Woolfs biographer' Quentin Bell, it 
is suggested, or implied, more or less 
directly, that Leonard Woolf was (al- 
ways) unsympathetic to his wife, rmd 
insensitivp in her regard; that they 


times. This is of course false if it is 
token in the most natural way to 
mean that she was in fact the victim 
of a (malevolent) conspiracy against 
her; what is true is merejy that it is 
not surprising that this is how the 
behaviour of those close to her 
sometimes appeared to her when 
(and given that) she was unwell 7 as 
doctors were consulted, discussions 
were held, and it was agreed that she 
should go to the nursing home. 
Trombley sometimes writes as if Vir- 
ginia's dislike of being confined to 
nursing homes were itself clear evi- 
dence that it was the wrong treat- 
ment, and as if Leonard and the 
others were demonstrably in the 
wrong, demonstrably not trying to 
act in her best interest, just because 
they knew she disliked it. 

It is true that, with the exception 
of Sir Henry Head, the writings of 
the doctors, and those of Sir Maurice 
Craig and T. B. llyslop in particular, 
make sobering ana sometimes sinis- 
ter reading. But although they are of 
interest in their own right, they con- 
tribute almost nothing to the under- 
standing of Virginia Woolfs periods 
of madness. Obviously, it was the 
doctors’ practical recommendations 
about treatment that mattered most 
to her, and these, whatever their 
theoretical underpinnings, were 
mostly pretty straightforward. Their 
theories are, however, relevant in a 
second way, a way which Trombley 
touches on, but does not adequately 
develop: Virginia doubtless knew 
something of the general drift of her 
doctor’s attitude to mental disorders; 
she doubtless felt - rightly - that 
they tended to treat mental illness 
too much like physical illness, and - 
again rightly - that they took far too 
little account, in their assessments of 
her condition, of the role of such 
things as her feelings of guilt about 
various 1 matters. Bell writes of 
Virginia’s belief that “there was no- 
thing wrong with her, that her anx- 
ieties and insomnias were due simply 
to her own faults, faults which she 
ought to overcome without medical 
assistance”. Virginia would of course 


ing. Certainly several of the doctors tin Bell, who states his opinion that 
who treated her in real life deserved, the decision was the right one. 


were not happy together - that they 
were never happy together; and that 
Quentin Bell and almost all those 


given their theories. fictional Trombley quotes 
embodiment in the doctors who treat lion of a passage in Leonard Wrn It 
Septimus in Mrs Dalloway. But, diary. This is the passage, 
first, there is no reason to think that j went ari( j consulted Sir George 

Virginia knew the details of the real Savage; he brushed my doubts 

doctors’ theories. Second, when it aside. But nuw my doubts annul 

comes to doubting the motives and sir George Savage were added to 

sympathy of Leonard and others m .. doubts about Virginia's health, 

close to her. one should not forget There seemed to be more of the 

that there remained, at her times of man Q f the world (“Do her a 

crisis, the immediate practical prob- wor!d t ,f yond, my dear fellow, do 

lem of getting through the crisis. her a world of good!*') in his opin- 

Third, even if one grants that Virgin- ion ihnn of the mental specialist, 

in may have hud some more or less ;j 0 ; went off and consulted two 

conscious grasp of the importance of other well known doctors, Maurice 

guilt-feelings and past traumatic Cia Lg, and T. B. Hyslop, and also 

events as causes of her illnesses, this the lady who ran the menial nurs- 

fact gives one little reason to doubt ; n g (mme where Virginia had 

that she would have agreed, when Rcvcrnl limes stayed. They con- 

well, that those who “conspired firmed my fears nnd were strongly 
nonlno her were at least trying to do nmuniu her bavin it children. 
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against her were at least trying to do against her having children, 
what was best, and were not simply . . poole . s interpret at ion of 

being dim, harsh or unsympnthetic. 


The theories of the doctors, then, 
have, in a very general way, some 
relevance to the attempt to give o 
full and correct account of Virginia 
Woolfs periods or madness. But 
their relevance is very limited; ana 
the details of the theories are entire- 
ly unimportant. Trombley, however, 
disagrees. He claims that 

Hyslop’s oeuvre has a profound 
importance for the study of her 
madness, for he himself was an 
accomplished musician and painter 


Woolf. 

Leonard lost confidence in Sir 
George Savage when Savage in- 
sisted that having children would 
do Virginia a “world of good . 
"So l went off and consulted two 
other well known doctors . . . 
The “so” has a logical force here. 
"Since Savage said that having 
children would do Virginia good. 
jo I went to get opinions contrary 
to his." 

Is this interpretation justified? A 


WUwilUit ^ — — 

who knew the couple were wrong 
about this. We are to,d J^.J he 
“Image of Virginia as a bedridden 
lunatic is one that ought to be dispel- 
led": though we are not told either 
who promulgates or who possesses 
such an image - doubtless all will 
agree with the claim, though few of 
those who have read much about 
Virginia Woolf will recognize the 
' miserable victim of incomprehension 
that Trombley pre^nts us with. 

was - ever.* -mad; although ih fact 
he does so rtiore than once himself. 

Here then are some My palpable 
claims. The subtitle of the book, 

• Virginia Woolf and her Doctors , 

: '■ holds promise of some more 

tial theory. But the ^scussionS^onhe 
work of Sir George . Savage^Sh: Hen- 
ry Head, Sir Maurice Gnng and 

• T. B. Hyslop have really -very little 
to do vflth Virginia Woblf/If they 

• Have ariy bearing on -her and 
, bn the rights and wrongs of how she 
■ was treated when unw^, it h 

- . pally In two ways, of which the first 
■■ {I this: they show that: Vanessa and 
Clive Bell ahd Leonard Woo I Laded 
in accord With the views of the most 
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sources of affliction. She may well 
have felt that to insist on these 
things was simply to misunderstand 
her problem; and the sense of being 
misunderstood would have been a 
further source of misery to her (mis- 
ery aggravated by the frustration ot 
knowing that her views would not be 
given due weight precisely because 
she was already unwell). It may 
possibly have contributed to her des- 
peration on the day when, she 
attempted suicide m Soptemqer 
1913, shortly after having seen Doc- 
tors Wright and Head. 

This, then, is a point worth mak- 


MUWIWM, *V>. M "“-J ***' Is this interpretation justified? A 

accomplished musician and painter ^ - n| - g t his: it was Savage s 

(he was the author of a number ot breezy “man of the world” attitude 
orchestral works, and his paintings tQ the pro y e m that moved Leonard 
were exhibited at the Royal tQ other doctors than Savage, 

Academy), yet he was able tode- wh{} was prMuro ably consulted First 
nounce Post-Impressionism, Cub- s ; m piy because he had treated 
ism, Futurism, and other modem Yitania before; it is these two things 
movements in the arts as insane. are connected by “so”. Second, 
Hyslop believed that the praett- d re i ale dly, it is surely impor- 
tioners of these degenerate art ^ |j, a| savage was in 1912 seventy 
forms, along with the cntics who g 0 l(t, likely to appear a man of 
wrote favourably on their benaii, 0 id-fashioned ideas in Leonard s 
were in need of treatment: con- QnB w fiose dismssively 

finement and purges. , ainguine attitude could not Inspire 

But aoart from being consulted on foil confidence. It is enrirelv und^- 

thfi nuSon of whether it would be standable that he was Insufficiently 

ton MSU no St Elation what lie more than twenty years yourgerthan 


attitudes to mental health of mem- character ,ov *v ^n\ ave coiialior- 
nf the medical profession in good sense must all have c P' l “ a or 
&gla?d> th^Srly decades of ’the ated in him on this occasion to.d^ 


indeed, given the evidence, thor- 
oughly irresponsible; so also is 
Tromoley’s uncritical endorsement ol 
il. 

So much for the doctors. What 
about Tromhley's views on madness. 

One of his problems with the word 
■ madness" is that he tends to treat it 
as an all-m-nothing matter: he 
appears to think that one must cither 
attribute Virginia's breakdowns to 
“some inherent madness", conceived 
as a permanent condition, or deny 
that sne was ever mad at all. The 
same sort of reasoning appears to be 
responsible for his view of the 

Woolfs' marringc. Either it was a 
success, or il was not — not at any 
time. The implicit thought seems to 
be this: if things ever went badly 
between them, if there were any 
respects in which their marriage was 
not a success (sexually, for example) 
then it was not and never a success 
at all. Given his tendency to 
regiment everything in such simple 
terms (his doing so is no doubt part- 
ly explained by his polemical aims), 
Trombley is very ill suited to discus- 
sing the life of a woman who under- 
went enormous changes; who suf- 
fered periods of complete break- 
down, and yet was, at other times, in 
her own words “a great amateur of 
the art of life", and a very successful 
one, capable of great kindness and 
serene assurance, of infectious good 
humour and liveliness: and who at 
the some time could feel deeply inse- 
cure, and speak very maliciously of 
others, and be - again in her own 
words - “oddly vehement, and very 
exacting, and so difficult to live with 
and so very intemperate and change- 
able". 

If Trombley denies that Virginia 
Woolf was mad, what does he, grant? 
That she was “at various periods in 
her life, distressed to such an extent 
that she could not work, could not 

. concentrate Indeed. Pr ocession 
she lost the will to live”. The object- 
ion is only to the notion of “inherent 
■ madness”. But this is very vague; 
and it is not dear to whom the 
objection is correctly made. It is true 
that Bell, discussing Virginia’s Insta- 
bility, develops the Image of a can- 
cer of the mind . . . always working 
away somewhere, always m sus- 
pense"; but here he is intent on 
dramatizing her fear of going mad 


tvSMrdh century ’ mand that he act with great caution, 

twentieth century. • ruq must also have been anxious not 

It Is worth considering Trombley s ^ be swayed In tho wrong direction 
discussion of the decision J by his own desire for children; in- 

1912 not to have children - il ^onty d ^ d one au8pects that if he had not 
because It is the only himself wanted children, he might 

Hyslop enters die Bto^. Trombley, nQ( have bg en so <fciillous.) 

PoolcV Interprotation, ttan.ttun. 


Leonard, and to d 


with Queii- supported by- the^evldenco; and Is 


Case Study 


■: tobtFabscnce .oj Intellectual stifoula- 
1 ,tfon, and so on. ^hen^he Whs; un, 
’will.: ; •' " . ' ' 

> : . Wbiey; cWyf Virgtato 
’■ erv reason fo fed • • '• ^ne was 
‘ the vlcfon of 'a conspiW^ ■ at such 


At the fact of our own murder , 

Everything In our mind goea white- 

wk Imp over the corpses with our nam* ^ s 

. Fumbling at their sewryes, theft tnn»ed-oar !*<**<"• 

. That scrap of paper with the telephone number* ... 

And we can never say anything. 

; And when later we withdrew . * ; , , 

To another room, for coffee, perhaps, or to hold 
One jumpy cigarette In the air foj oimpatiy, • 

• We can't stop talking, we talk wildly, , 

1 But We know really , 

We ere itiept and alone ,• 1 . 

Staring back into our own dead eyes . 

Peeling the weight of our own deed hand* 

Over our mouths ■ 

Like stone . . . / _ _ ■ 

• My firlepd, j say. ' - *-/ . ' ,:: r> • ■' 

1 My frledd, you say.'; 

Such a simple word . . . hoW many years ago 

• We burnt it to an lUeglble coin : ; . • 

^'.thfow'Jt away.-- .. T 




f 'f"!!?* again, comparing it expffcllly with 
•W 6 Sc fear of.' one who^ has Tiad a 
collabor- physical cancer and, khows that it 
in to de- j^ a ' y re tuni - who knows tho pre- 
caution. pasl tion is there. He U <*aractgnang . r 
xfou& not \he terror of losing control - I reel 
direction i am going mad again ; . ..I 

dren; in- can - t fight any longer”, she woje in 
i had not 1041 : 10 say that someone has to live 
lye might with tW s terror 1 b not Jo speak of 
) • “inherent madness"; or if it is, then 

m. B un- to speak of inherent madness is cor- 
j; and Is rect, in Virginia Woolfs case. 

. At the outset of the hook, Tromb- 
ley states that “in thin work, Virgin- . 
la's breakdowns will be considered In 

■ the context of the pressures; which 

• • bore upon her; at tifo time r entirely 

proper, but hardly original.. -In his 
conclusion, he speaks of the battle 

• lines having been drawn ; he, pre- 
• sumably, Is bn one side, "Leonard 
: and Professor Bell’' aid oh Ihe other. 

•But In theiend his. fo« about the 
, • : ■ word "mad 11 leads him to no- 
reasoned or plausible conclusion with 
which they would disagree. And con-, 

fldence in Trombley’s views , about 
Mten Judgementsof madness orof 
• .. meflial disorder are appropriate ^ 

• toaether with confidence in ms feha- ■ 
Ikrehip must • be con^derably . 

. -shaken by the ^foljown*;. W *»n 
• ' which he nccommodates facts n in 

• thW caso "facts” - fo jjre-petnfled 
- • • ; . theory. • •’ . / ' • . 

. •’ Virginia’s brother Thbby died on . 

November -i0, 1906. Trpmbley has _ 

' • .this to say?.;- j-.- • 

• The extent of the immediate shock 


. vC* •v ; : 
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of .thdby’s death 1 is fouchiiidy re- . 
vealed in three loiters to violet 
Dickinson, written between' 23 ? 

I and 30?. November. In them, Vir- 
•\ 1 oinia adheres to a fantasy in which 
Tboby is stili .alive , > ; .. It would 
be wrong; to . interpret these fantn- 
■;* : iisies: as 'eyldefrqe of.- ah.. unhinged . 

-.| ‘ i mlnd. ! y(baf they; dd represent is-. 1 
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Ihe unwillingness - not the inabil- 
ity - of a sensitive person to come 
to terms with the death of a loved 


Now if Virginia had indeed been 
adhering to fantasies of this sort, 
then these letters would have been 
evidence of a seriously unhinged 
mind - if only because the descrip- 
tions of Thoby are so vivid: “He is 
very cross with his nurses, because 


they wont give him mutton chops 
and beer; and he asks why he cant 
go for a ride with Bell, and look for 


wild geese!" Taken as products of 
unhappy fantasy, they are very dis- 
turbing, and make increasingly un- 
nerving reading. Here Trombley's 
determination to deny that Virginia 
was unwell at this time seems to lead 
him to fly in the face of the facts. 
But what is odder is that he has got 
the facts completely wrong. For, 
firstly, there nre seven letters to 
Violet Dickinson that speak of 
Thoby as if he were alive written 
between the day of Thoby’s death 
and the end of November, not three. 
Secondly, Virginia wrote no fewer 
than twelve more letters to Violet 
Dickinson over the next seventeen 
days, all except one containing vivid 
descriptions of Thoby' s ups and 
downs, messages from nim to Violet, 


and so on. These Trombley fails to 
mention; certainly they pose a major 
problem for the touching, temporary 
fantasy view of Virginia's slate of 
mind. But, thirdly, Trombley is in 
fact creating entirely unnecessary dif- 
ficulties for himself. For there is no 
reason at all to think that Virginia 
was suffering from delusions. As 
Quentin Bell writes, “for Virginia 
the disaster which prostrated them 
atl . . . was made a little more horri- 
ble by the fact that Violet, herself 
lying desperately ill was, according 
to her doctors, in a condition to be 
profoundly affected by Thoby's 
death. Virginia was told that it must, 
at all costs, be kept from her. And 
so Virginia, who wrote to her daily, 
had to keep up the pretence (hat her 
brother was still alive." 

The catalogue of preliminary 
objections could go on and on. 
There are many inaccuracies in 
Trombley’s book. Freud does parti- 
cularly badly. Although he only gets 
half-a-dozen references in the text, 
his Studies On Hysteria, written in 
collaboration with Breucr, is said to 
have been published in 1903, not 
1895; he is suddlcd with a “concept 
of conversion neurosis", as if conver- 
sion were for Freud a nosologically 
speaking distinct form of neurosis, 


rather than a manner of symptom- 
formation characteristic of one of the 
“transference neuroses", conversion 
hysteria; and his two concepts of 
“displacement" and “over- 
determination" are wrongly attri- 
buted to Jacques Lacan - particularly 
inappropriately in the first case, 
since Lacan, following a suggestion 
of Jakobson's, replaced Freud's no- 
tion of displacement by the more 
restrictive notion of metonymy. 
Quoting an entirely Freudian defini- 
tion of “displacement" in terms of a 
“chain of associations", Trombley 
portrays Lacan as “building upon 
Hume's theory of association'’. 

There are terminological prob- 
lems, too. Trombley appears not to 
know what the word "empirical" 
means; he uses the word “ontologic- 
al" in a special sense derived from 
Ihe work of Heidegger without any 
definition or introduction; more en- 
gagingly, “religious" is defined in a 
way that numbers Hume, Russell, 
Ayer and Ryle among religious wri- 
ters. But terminological problems 
soon turn into theoretical muddles. 
Introducing the word “phenomenolo- 
gical" by defining phenomenological 
analysis as “the reconstruction of (he 
other person's experience from his 
own point of view 1 ', Trombley digni- 


fies the wildest interpretations as 
“phenomenological analysis"; the 
tunnel in Rachel's nightmare, early 
in The Voyage Out, is a “reference 
to the womb of the mother"; and 
this is held to be a specifically phe- 
nomenological rather than psy- 
choanalytical interpretation - it is 
not a “crude, reaay-made Freudian 
interpretation". Furthermore, Tromb- 
ley is intent on reconstruct- 
ing" real Virginia’s experience, not 
fictional Rachel's experience, at this 
point. But he is clearly doing nothing 
of the sort. If he is reconstructing 
anything, it is the “experience" of 
Virginians Unconscious. (Behind this 
problem about “phenomenological 
analysis” lies a further complication; 
for “psychoanalysing" texts is one 
thing - it is, perhaps, a mode of 
literary criticism; bringing indepen- 
dently supported psychoanalytical 
claims about an author to bear in 
one's reading or interpretation of a 
text is another; psychoanalysing au- 
thors through and on the basis of 
their lexis in Trombley’s way is 
another thing again.) 

As an example of interpretation, 
of "phenomenological analysis", this 
is not encouraging. More generally, 
Trombley has an astonishingly crude 
conception of the way in which past 


experience mav be used by an author 
as a source of materials for fictional 
creation. And it would be in the 
sheer irresponsibility of Trombley's 
interpretative canons, and in the un- 
remitting implausibility of the inter- 
pretations that he offers of texts and 
actions, fictional and non-Gctional 
that his book was most at fault were 
not its greatest fault simply this: that 
it is utterly unsympathetic to those 
with whom it deals, Virginia Woolf 
included. Reviewing the book re- 
cently in the Observer , Quentin Bell 
remarked that it was to a large ex- 
tent about himself; viewing it m this 
perspective, he proceeded to treat it 
with meat and in itself entirely 
admirable magnanimity. But 
although it is to a large extent about 
his view of Virginia Woolf, it is to a 
far larger extent about Leonard and 
Virginia Wooif themselves, and it is 
mostly wrong about them. It would, 
therefore, be unfortunate if Bell's 
magnanimity were to be taken as 
some sort of nihil obstat issued with 
respect to the book as a whole, one 
that stems from Virginia Woolfs 
principal biographer. But perhaps 
this does not matter much after all. 
For we still have Virginia Woolfs 
letters and diaries, and her autobiog- 
raphical writings In Moments of 
Being, and Bell's biography. 
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Over the past thirty yearn our under- 
stnnding of the nature and use of 
language has made Temarkable prog- 
ress. Many different disciplines have 
contributed to this advance, including 
formal linguistics, psychology, phil- 
osophy, phonetics, acoustics, anthro- 
pology, neurology and computer sci- 
ence. Four landmarks niay be dis- 
tinguished in the recent growth of 
our scientific knowledge oflanguage. 

First, the publication in 1957 of 
Noam Chomsky's Syntactic Structures 
transformed the study of syntax from 
an art to an exact science. His major 
insight was that the syntax of a Ian- 

S could be specified by a sot of 
1 rules that would in principle 

S pate all aiid only all the gramma- 
sentemxs within tho language. 

. This insight offered for the first time a 
precise test for the adequacy of a 
. grammar and by this criterion all 


that would meet this criterion, but it 
should be. possible to chobse between' 
them on t he grounds of simplicity , their 
ability, to account for ambiguities and 
the extent to which they reflect our 
own intuitions. Thus, the variations in 
meaning between 1 the interpretations 
.of ambiguous sentences, Tike “They 
were visiting relatives 1 ' cap be ex- 


bolween . (he active sentence “Yog 
Want a book” and the Interrogative 
, '.‘Do you want a: hook?” should be 
reflected by 'deriving both sentences 


from the same Wherfovelireles.Tlie ' 
. complexity of, the:. piles' Underlying 
syntax may begaujfod.by .foe' fact that 


i -I ■ i • despite the enormous volume of recent 

i 3 ' . t.: wprk id formal linguistics, there is still 

: y • v op ;fothplete grammar for English or 
any offier language Yet all normal 


T- )". • wave 'inert 
T : « A. second ; Insight stems from Ihe tween diffe 

J: v' Ti i '-‘SMS to write computer pfogrjmis same sdgm 
- ;:th|t;-Vupderetftnd" language, ; Bucli tains -th* In 
: Tv'rTv: . programs Ttiust’ not only be provided more than i 


ms must’ riot only be'proYided 
knowledge of tne .universe of 
ft e, .! they must also have 1 ihe 
tolmoko complex Inferences^, 
ikh ;. computer - oroftmins have 


despite its superficial simplicity is in 
fact very complicated. 

A third advance derives from phil- 
osophy. J. L. Austin discovered that 
there is a class of sentences, which he 
called “performatives”, whose utter- 
ance performs a certain act. To say “I 
promise to come on Monday” is to 
perform the act of promising. Often 
the act is not made explicit in the form 
of words used: in some contexts it is 
enough to say "I will come on Mon- 
day” in order to make the promise. 
The same sentence could, however, in 
other contexts constitute a threat or 
merely an assertion. Austin called the 
intention with which a sentence is 
uttered its illocutionary force, but the 
illocution of a sentence does not cor- 
respond in a straightforward way with 
its syntax. Thus, although grammati- 
cally the sentence "Can you pass the 
salt?'’ is an interrogative, its illocution- 
ary force is that of a request. Unless the 
hearer grasps the illocutionary force of 
a sentence he has not understood it. 
Both context and intonation are used 
to arrive at the intention of the speak- 
er^ As Paul Grice and John Searle have 
pointed out, understanding also de- 
pends on the adoption of several 
conventions about conversation that 
Include such rules as telling the truth, 
being relevant, not telling the listener 
something he knows already and so on. 
To the question "Do you have an 
aapf rln7", the answer “There’s a chem- 
ist s shop on the comer” Is perfectly 
acceptable .'To understand it the listen- 
er must assume that. the speaker U 
trying to be relevant and helpful. The 
sentence implies that the speaker does 
not have any aspirin, since - on the 
assumption that he is trying to be 
helpful - if he had had some he would 
have sold so. It also Implies that the 
shdp is open, since if it were not the 
remark would have been irrelevant. 
Moreover, it presupposes that the 
listener knows that aspirins may be 
obtained at chemists’ shops, 

The fourth landmark in our under- 
^ tan ding of language was the invention 

■ ^honeL^ra fortes m 1M6 . 

yjcb exhibits (he energy present at each 
frequency i n the sound wave produced 
by speech. Although the listener can 
decompose the sound wave into dis- 
crete phonemes like the M |"\ "I", "a” 
irnd ‘T of the. word “flat", the acoustic 
Information from which the listener 
derives the phonemes is no; broken 
Info dl*crete sqgmepts: In' the. speech 

■ wave there is temporal overlap be- 
tween different phonemes,- since : the 
same segment of the wave often con-. 

.. tains thd Information needed to derive 


la ting the different parameters of the ary changes that made possible both 
sound wave, U became possible to the production and the perception of 
Uo!a e some of the aroushc cues that speech must have been accompanied 
enable the listener to decipher the by the changes of intellectual function 
sequence of phonemes. Our increased that enable the young child to acquire 


ZSUrSS’FJ! [ ate a nd extensive changes could riot 

f e s P eech ’ ( hou {j5 b * have been brought about by a single 
cause of our ^complete knowledge of mutation, but must have developed 
intonation patterns, which convey part gradually, 
of the meaning of a sentence, arunrial 

speech is sdll along way from matching He also produces some interesting 


speech is still a long way from matching He also produces some interesting 

the quality of human speech. arguments for the date of the origins of 

language, which he places between 
All these topics and many others are 10,000 and 100,000 years ago. Morris 
discussed in George Miller’s new book. Swadesh discovered that in languages 

K-Va If nirliniu ika A tlihnea kintAm In e _ a .. _ . 


laps the most eminent living 
ital psychologist, and - of 


whose history is known, fourteen per 
cent of the terms for common concepts 


more importance to the reader - he change their root every . thousand 
writes with elegance and clarity. The years. By examining languages spoken 
onlypolnt at which the layman is likely m widely different parts of the world, 
to find the going hare Is Miller's Swadesh concluded that all languages 
account of how the vocal tract, by spoken today probably derive from a 


the speech wave. Fortunately, in order ate< * only 10,000 years ago. the 
to follow the remainder of bis book, assumption that the rate of change of 
you do not have to understand why a language in prehistory is the same as in 
cylinder open at both ends resonates at more recent times may be doubted, but 
a fundamental frequency whose wave- Miller produces the more convincing 
length is four times the length of the argument that the lack of technological 
cylinder. progress in the making of tools be- 

Huun 1 H/Vl ..j en/V nnn 


Although Language and Speech is a 
short' book, it conveys the essence of 
modem scientific work on almost all of 
the many diverse aspects of language, 


progress in the making of tools” be- 
tween 1,500,000 and 500,000 years ago 
suggests that language had not been 
folly developed at that time. 

Having dealt with the biological 
origins of language and with speech 
production and perception, Miller goes 


claim that language evolved by a single the use of language. Even if we had a 
mutation. He points out that one of the complete generative grammar for a 
adaptations needed to produce speed*, language, we would still not know how 
is the descent of the larynx into the it was parsed; the generative rules 
neck. This elongates the throat, but cannot simply be run in reverse In 
makes it necessary to contrive an order to parse a perceived utterance, 
elaborate swallowing reflex in order to (Nor is speech necessarily produced by 
prevent food entering the lungs. The mechanisms that directly incorporate 
full range of vowel rounds can only be the generative rules proposed in formal 
produced by an organism having a linguistics. As an analogy consider 
throat about seventeen millimetres subtraction: there are several different 
long; much of the difference between procedures for carrying out this opera- 
vowel sounds depends upon varying tion.) Miller sketches the kinds of 
the effective length of the throat cavity mechanisms that have been evolved to 


^- C S“ 8 ^°M ,Qnof thc 4 . ^ automatic parsing by computer, 

rSc“ ^5™™ ■ 

But in the coui'se of evolution an 

increase, in the length of the throat ■ He also outlines what is known 
WOUld only have been helpful if ft . pbout the acquisition of languaee bv 
proceeded at the same time as the children. Altbbugh languaee^a demist 


foore thanone phoneme. The spectra- 
jgratrt also revCaljthat (he speech wave 
provides, no cues as To. where word?, 


■ V? . rl '!> > :';AIthptikh computer - programs 

f T keyfolqaffluch’fttout the nature of the 

' ^ 


• . i • DT. i. L so. w iimue iu 

■ r ; . at -the 

... ;*:• f Ji,r 1 ridfcxcnce 

1 **?. V 

J| ~ ^-..nVrfc ‘..Jyj" ■ -v 


E rovldes no cites as To wfiere words 
egln. or end -t- altlibugh we hWr 
discrete words, .tpire' are often langflf 
J##ods rof^ than 

'{nyeiitfon of: the 
Pfo4uctiori;of 
wffoiif wtiflt^ ; sp«:uQgT& v which 
; ^ U J d A fi ' ^hstiaOid.Ihto sound, and 
,^lwM.back foh:iJstener,By,niihlpur 

■' ^ J- "\vT V,\ i i- 
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avoids the central question, namely, 
what it is to understand the mea ning of 
a sentence. This is a pity, particularly 
as he has written extensively and 
illuminatingly on this topic elsewhere. 

Miller’s book reviews the scientific 
approach to language. There is no 
magic about the word "scientific” - it 
merely denotes the attempt to char- 
acterize in formally precise terms the 
nature of language and the mechan- 
isms that underlie its use. The whole 
enterprise was made possible by the 

S ublication of Chomsky’s Syntactic 
tructures: although that book’ set far 
more problems than it solved, it 
pointed the way to a solution and may 
well be viewed to the future as the most 
Important Intellectual work of the 
twentieth century. The new insights on 
language have for the most part been 
ignored by literary critics and by uni- 
versity departments of English Litera- 
ture. A few years ago, some linguists 
believed that it might be possible to 
characterize a writer’s style by provid- 
ing generative rules of the sort used to 
characterize syntax. In practice, little 
has come of this enterprise, though 
Morris Halle has attempted to provide 
a formal specification of the rules 
underlying the metrical form of the 
Shakespearian pentameter. Although 
it would be interesting to have a precise 
characterization of a writer’s style, that 
would not of itself solve the forther 

a uestion of why a given style produces 
le effect it does on the reader. For 
that one must wait for developments in 
psychology which at the moment seem 
extremely remote. 

For the foreseeable future, then, . 
literary criticism will remain in the 
hands of the literary critics, but anyone 
who wants to Understand what it is. 

- about language that makes it such a 
flexible instrument for the expression 
of ideas will find George Miller's book 

. an invaluable starting point. 

Early Reading Development; A Blb- 
■ Uogtaphy, compiled by Janet Fried- 
' (466pp. Harper and Row. 

£29.50. 0 06 318161 4) is a compre- 
hensive survey of the literature on 
eajjy reading and development of 
children up to the age of seven. The . 
book covers, articles, books confer- 
' ence papers, theses and institutional 
and government reports and Includes 
all relevant material published be- 
tween 1920 and tnid-1979. The class!-, 
ncations and introductions to the > 
literature are by Elizabeth Hunter- ; 
Grundin and Hans U; Grundin. The 
book is arranged alphabetically both . 
overall and , within sections, and each. 


“Audio- visual- Aids”, ^Computer - 
Axristed Learning”, "Television" as 


; Assisted Learning", "Tleievision as 
well as' “Artificial Alphabets”, '‘Six 
Differences”, “Vocabulary Develop- 
'raent”,' “Ethhic- Cultural factors” 

Bnrl'. M ' LI.1 : .11 TLa 


and ■ "Reading Achievement”. , The ;■ 
book, hasten author index, anti a ' 
subject index. ^ v }.. : • . •" 
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A European role 


By Henry Kamcn 


purl in Spain’s eci'uiimiic lile; ami UMti-JK. |fi2S-43. Iiv43-5h ctsl son* 
vcoimmic difficulties preceded rallier sisis t*f a nairalivu of eveiils lulUm-ed 


than resulted from the expulsion In- discussiiui of “revturees 
of the Moriscos. Chronologically, the "jiuliiics": in iliis wav lie gives 
so-called “decline" occurred within ctnvrage of military and oolitic 
such si riel limits - it was over by the tury. the structure of Hie 

. .-.f a Ur, ./ioonr...inlli m-i.-'hiti.i -.mil ihr' nrlllL'IH 


discussimi of “resources" 


R. A. STRADL1NG: 

Europe and the Decline of Spnln 
A Study of the Spanish System, 
I5WM720 


i lint there is ncdhiiig to be suid for 
Spanish power after Rncroi. 


Among the errors and slips which 
need correction, it is worth noting 


■piilkies": in this way lie gives good 
coverage uf military and poliiieaF Ins- 


middle decades of the seventeenth machine, and the 


century - that it lias begun to look diplomats and policy-makers 


the war 
les of the 


222pp. George Allen and Unwin, ordinary experience, a recession. 

£12.50. All this is relevant to our under- 

(I (14 940061 A standing of Spain’s European role. 

-■» ■ — i ron i ca [iy i Spain prepared for “great 

it 1 ears&Ti: nrse-Jrsars 


more Tike something within our own original research, into the poli- 

.uMpiniiKA :■ r.'.'i'vcinn 1 


I linmuhoiit his hook. Slradling 
gives proper emphasis nt»t just to 
Spain but to the whole empire in 
Europe, in particular to the fun- 
d amenta I rnle played by luilian 
money, politics and soldiers. Where 


, . mimey. pmiim bum wimm. 

tied! background of diplomacy, is in- there are gaps ill his treat men I . they 


lerwoven With the findings of scho- arise Ironi a totul aliscucc ot niiorina- 


lars like Dominguez Orliz'and AlcalA tion in crucial areas. Spain as a naval 
Zamora. The final picture offers a power, for instance, makes virtually 
refreshingly new perspective of the no appearance in the hook; which 

i - I* MouiAr 1 1 i( thf 1 ‘ ' ‘ 


evolution of Spanish power . J l is the 


"I 1 y U " r e vVsed “hi" reTcnt in the l'56Us. when the treasury was cnmprchensVve study of foreign 
more wro g . .■ f c pfl j.," bankrupt and the trade fairs at Medi- policy to appear in English since the 
g aL ^Slllttn del C»nip.. ™d.Bnrgffl. were VJr-v.mh te in John I.ynchs 

In mnlr tex i nlcs^ * ro Id us of Spain's faltering. The essential point, fre- sl;im | ;ir d work, and offers a sweeping 
m most textbo . , • • P« quently forgotten by historians, is an ^ mnvincina revisnm of m»nw 

sudden nselo imperial power, rtsac ^ / nari does not have to be 


not surprising since, despite Lepan- 
to. and despite the Armada, there is 
not in existence a single adequate 


that Muzarin’s first name was not 
Guglielnio hut fiiulio; that La 
Rochelle fell not in li»2'#hut in lh2K: 
that Spain did not have an ••overall 
military strength of about 125,009 
(three-quarters of them Castilians)" 
by 159k. since ihe very highest avail- 
able estimate for Spaniards under 
arms in the 1590s is 7H,lKW; that the 
great epidemic of the 1590s ar- 
rived in Spain not in 1599 but in 
1596; that it is not true that “Habs- 


cconomkally 0 advanMd 1 or^wcalthy 

American silver and its ow n ust initiate and maintain an 




asras. iE—iE •* “.-“s » 


loquisitionjV £ ’radical" ‘SuyiS S™*" -JS ”? U !2: 


and convincing revision of many 
accepted interpretations. 

St radii ng attacks, for example, tlic 
mechanistic association of military 
defeat with lack of silver. A lack of 
American silver in the opening years 


study of the Spanish navy in its 
greatest epoch. There is likewise no 


burg Spain was utterly convinced of 
the necessity of the Morisot expul- 
sions’' . since there was a big debate 


Jungle ndequatc study of Spain’s im-- 

- 2-1 lltii nnit llflni* r*r\ri9nln 


penal army in ihe age uftcr Gonzalo 
de Cdrdohn. despite the .excellent 


Inquisition;, ns rauu.ni u.«u».„.am jj'" T” Strndlin^ "is "aware 'of 'flus of Ihe seventeenth century is normnj- 
(exptilsion of the Jews and Moris- Jvf.i rad to drive home 'y died ^ (he reason for Spains 

ots) and by the brave revolt of F^ n, ; w l ^ 1 , ,c . ,lSLS f hjs adoption of a peace polity: and the 

other nations against Us hegcn,o,iy. ST. ’ff’C All" loss^r .1,0 pLu- flau ii. lfflK is 


work done on some aspects of it by 
1. A. A. niompstm and Geoffrey 
Parker. Unless and until such basic 
matters as the problems of the nrniy 


and the nnvy arc investigiitcil. our 
understanding of imperial policy is 


ft 'was' held tha'i, "Tn ^ 

Soi. and"within op m Ihc'end of Rocroi in 1643. During. the depth of 


understanding of imperial policy is 
bound to be deficient. 


which lasted a gencraiioir. and that 
an estimate tif a quarter of u million 
Frenchmen in Spain is a grotesque 
figure, the reality being more like 
50.UUI). These and other slips apart. 
Dr Slradling has produced a reliable 
and stimulating work of revisionism, 
which is both wide-ranging and im- 
aginative and will ceriHinly force ns 
to reconsider current assumptions on 
power politics in the age of Louis 
XIV. 


the rdgnof Philip 1 IlTnnd that there- hcrrccession J^iiSufficieiScs’ <HU ^it'eria may have argued in favour of 
aftCMfsoffered wtal colijpse^whKh iSXS her retrenchment, but tin. ts no reason 


normally seen us the cause of re- 
verses from 1629. Slradling urgucs. 
with good reason, that “financial 


readied’ ta’mdiMn TS'Tnd"^ pot affect her ability to defend her 


tinucd for the rest of the seventeenth 16 | 0 cou f d not he | p her to regain it", 
century. Right through Spain’s imperial his- 

Virtually all this is superseded in tory. then, there was a clear dicho- 
our current perception of Spain's tomy between internal potential and 
T. ... u_ip - — - f — 


past. It was over half a centuryTifter external performance. 


its acquisition of empire that Spain — 
actually re-tooled itself into an impe- 


aclualfy re-tooled itself into an impe- 
rial power; the country was never an 
industrial success and therefore in no 


Slradling assumes the existence of together with an exc ellen t treatment 
a "Spanish system": starting at 1580, of military ach ■ eveme n l s in 1652 
he sketches its structure and policies, (when Spain, m three different cor- 


-• Tu" J recoverv after for re e ardin 8 them , a ? lhe dc ?« ve - 
so . fo e t recovery _ aucr ■ t y, e exclusive, considera- 

lot help her to regain it . |ion „ Hfi also effectively demolishes 

ffere P was a deir dicho- the rommon em P h ?? is 0,1 * h . e Z €ar 
there was a clear aicno J64Q as |hc , c | imax Q f decline; 

sn internal potential an ^ his very use ful chapter on 

formance. "Years of Survival 1643-56", 

assumes the existence of together with an excellent treatment 


Systematic relations 


By J. Davis 


Occupancy of a .house also entails 
ownership of shares in a men’s sheep 
herding syndicate, with rights to pas- 


industrial success nnd.therefpre in.no hesfeiche, .tsstrecturc ‘^^Enrep™ Xi™ 

"^d Barcelona, DnnLh ant 


r q 's„ a :°o -rars m 


hire and a’hut, Within the syndicate men 
fill the tasks of sheep and hut manage- 


r 

A substitute for feuds 


EAMliPA AH thC laSfcS ° f ? he ®P “ ld ™V 1 I "“W" 

sandra on. me nt in succession: a shepherd arriving 

The Circle of Mountains f 0r his first stint in the mountains is 

A Basque Shepherding Community "female servant" for a day, and then 

238dd Clarendon*. Oxford University moves up the hierarchy of sixtechnjcal 
Press £17 50. jobs eacn day to become etxekandere 

0 19 823199 7 with the right to use the syndicate s 

' ■ ■ 1 — milk to make his cheese. The next day 

he returns to the valley to await his turn 
, _ , . . . — .. to be the "female servant” again. In 

Peoptes of the Atlas , the Rif , or pa m addition to auch scrupulous avoidance 
of the Sierra Min is tra of ^ tde } a “j d 0 f permanent hierarchy; other rules 
perhaps of the Spanish Basque terri . C(mftr econdmitf advantage 

tory have all in -fairly recent times ..j.,,.. — 1 1 - i — --•* 


By H- G. Koenigsberger 


minor officials who could forward or tute for feuds in a society where the 
obstmet cases according to how state had fairly recently become 


obstruct cases according to how state had fairly rccently become 
much they were bribed. There was at sffong enough to P r event organ^ed 
least one case in which an attorney violence between tis citlzens. This is 


RICHARD L. KAGANt mwsuii io ■»•••- : — vr ~_v_ 

Lawsuits and Lltl«nnts In CnsUln Alth h lhis p articll i„ altomsy, mon in lhe “ nt,iry 

1500-1700 undoubtedly led his clients by the Kagan’s documentation, 

274pp. Chapel Hill: University of nQse hts behaviour was not perhaps comes mostly from the court 
North Carolina Press. S23. M reprehensible as it may seem. The chanclllerta of Valladolid, s 

0 8078 1457 1 nuroose of liliaation was frequently 


managed to persuade both sides in a what Castile and Sicily - and indeed 


employ him. 


most European states - had in corn- 


office, tasks and advantages rotated in 
fixed order amongst lineage or house- 
holds. The institutions seem to nave 
been conscious creations to ach eve 
conventional equality in political or 
economic matters; they were extreme- 


Richard L. Kagan insists that his 
book is not a legal history in the 


_ -t n . tBtn - _ f ._ w in the criminal jurisdiction ot tne 

traditional sense of a history of law jodi a fmal veidict W a S t h e excep- 
pr its institutions but tha lt is a rflther than the ru i e> ^ ultimate 
history of litigation. As such, U is when j t proved impossible 

essentia ly a part of sodal JihtoW t0 find an accommodation which all 
and of the history of attitudes, / his- »»•» 


purpose of litigation was frequently 
not so much to win a case as to force 
one’s opponent to compromise and 
settle out of court. Just as happened 
in the criminal jurisdiction of the 
period, a final veidict was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, an ultimate 


:• .perhaps of the Sparnsh Bosque tern- tcndet!t0 confer econOmJC ad vantage, 

tute for feuds in a society where the ^^orde^amor^tllneige or house- The word «»*«»*»* ^“ se t ? 

state had fairly recently become h 0 i ds . The institutions seem to have for the shepherd 

strong enough to prevent awnbed ^Jn^ious creations to achieve make his cheese, and J?? the swlor 

violence between its citizens. This is ^entional equality in political or woman of 'a valley 

what Castile and Sicily - and indeed econoiuic ma jtas; they were extreme- women s rotes in 

s sros .'X” ” m - 

Kagnn's docuraenration, which X^pe^n^mdal rolntitmtI ? T1ie ifiks nre found In' 1 

that there was a marked declfoe ln Jf ne ^ t °eSi did ro toreslst domination mate cheese, bread and babies into . 
litigation in the course of the seven- of their number: the office notional equivalents, 

teenth cenhi^. Again, the causes jjwj passed in a fixed order among The book retains something of Its 

were complex. Commercial activity -.--j reaa rd for the nr iotn<t ax a thesis: and if it owes some 


ly fragile, at the mercy of a really strong 
man even before ihe intrusive state 


Kagan’s documentation. 


man even before the intrusive state 
and market economy offered new 


commercial cases. More doubtful is On'. " r <J| 1 


toire des mentalitis. In the past few 
yean we have had a number of sucn 


studies in crime, criminality and cri- 


parties would accept. 

It is no wonder that contempor- 
aries haa very ambivalent Feelings 

i . C’ftrfPt 


notional equivalents. 

The book retaliis something of its 
origins as a thesis; and if it owes some 
of Ss excellences to the school in which 

it was produced, some of its faults 
should also be laid at that door. it. 
works on the assumption that If you can 


_ . . SHOW a lit oeiwecn vua 

Sandra OU’s study of St Engrace, a i ns tjtutions you have pro 
wnrh Rnsfiuc vlllace of ninety or so y - 


minal law. But, as far as I know, this about litigation. The Castilian Cortes 


Is the first full-scale study of the 
history of civil litigation in a Eurq- 


of 1532," for instance, maintained plaints t 
that the “rancour and passion” nothing 
caused by lawsuits were incompatible tant was 


. . . , aaimra vju s aiuuy ui oi pngraec, a 

the Increasing corruption qf the royal B aS q UC village of ninety or so 

judges. It may have been so: there is house holds, te an intricate and inge- 
no way of really knowing, for com- nlnilB Br jHIiinn m *h» casn-material nn 


show a fit between cosmology pod 
institutions you have provided an ex- 
planation ot both.. So history appears 


nousenuiuB, » »« mmwus «iw .“'gc* rnalitiy in the (ifforl to reconstruct the 
nious addition to the case-material on c * 




ifs* about such rerrup.lon w^re. 


and one musLhppn that iendere will ChrUtinns". No doubt. .But . whal court. 


not be put off by the authofs ahnky caused men to start lamuits In the local and| 


1 more and more 
private courts. A 


a Of them. It is weak on 
the search for parallels is 
Europe, add these are 


arithmetic -and hi> habit of repeating , no»a n There Is ,no sim* feentji century opwardp, to sell off,.. ^houSe they occupy, and they take 

already weU-rehearsed arguments. ff m | w | r d p%f es sor^ Kagan argues or make over, important parts of the up ;he relationships entailedwith occu- 

Spaln emerged from the civil wars H . « DQ p U Iation growth, the price royal administration and royal justice ^ nc y p or example, the senior woman 
of the fifteenth century with an un : ““ i— d — - ^ 


. • r . , u .j “ which are a series or unranaeo pi»»-, ' oft aojnadeqyateiy described they 

know, . the, financial burdens caused tJ ^ Mpplq 1 fo fill: .the pt EngrA- • no t bcusedto suggest thecauSf S of 

by Sphta’s tJfr^n^ble w«P deda rtiove in find opt. at birth, nw*; particular VaHatiah. to spiteofairrent' 

\m: monarchy. from the . lale -SiXr 1 riRbft dsathi the'v take thalr name from K"' 1 * * ' 


Spain emergea tram me civil wars 
of the fifteenth century with an un- 
tidy patchwork of local or regional 
laws, rights and privileges and with 
an eaually untidy system of law 


that “population growth, the price 
rise, the booming land market and 
Castile’s increasingly active participa- 
tion in an increasingly sophisticated 


royal administration and royal justice 
to the cities and provinces. 


concern , fo understand and .to docu- 
ment ethnic nationalism, no.more than 


incy. For example, the senior woman 
responsible for the earthlyjmreof the 


a page is devoted to stating 
Eiigraciens are not Interested: TuO'. 
little that Is said about distnbutionor 


, . tion In an increasingly sopni»iu.uw« rea&uii w, u». w.™™ . — -- — j . — ----- — - -. 

equally untidy system of law » ntemal ional economy" created dis- . more fundamental Change in atti- other connection to them. The duty to occasionally rather Ipose (a recu/rent 
courts, all of them using different DUteS which could best be settled in odes, Kagan remarks foat, ip . pbn- p^vide- bread for an extra-canonical - of "and/or" lending a. bogus 
procedures without any clear con- ■ K- ^ courts, . . ; trast to 'the sixteenth century, by tile blessing and distribution oiv Sundays > Dfec j^ on to description, sqaT pens, the, 

sistency. On these the monarchysuper- , -J ■ t h esani e: .endbf theseventeenth.litigatipn.hod pBS sed frortipne house « i tiiq pext cut . g . s for similar, foumesfo . 

Imposed five courts of appeal, the JJ 1 * r mS^oSer wheffierfod l' befomfe muc^more:' i pro!essianel’ , :; hs leftr the cydetopk about two^ ar * match fineness of obrervationwfth that 
fluS/encfes, for the different o^of time irt&SS ^tSd “lost much ofrUspMsfon'and tbcdfoplefe, ^brouahtea^ofthe - 6f ;• 

Ihe kingdom and then allowed « final neUy d ftd b«»rae houses of St Engrflce Into systematic ; But 8 tl ^Vbsenrtiti0ti Is fine'; aijd Dr ; 

appeal to tlie CouncU of Castife. The ■ cool and Satiated in tone; it /was re i a tlon.to all others. ... r* hJ^owSitis posslblefor:an 

tim »ni«Bes«in 


|S 1 C>^uiuiu)» »v. ».y v». ““ Jp'j"'." 1 i’’ v little that Is said about distributionol 
• But, again, I wonder whether the souls of those who - have died in her property and Income is anecdotal, tne 
reason for the decline was. not a,, house, whether or. not shq has any g ly j e and argument of the book are 
more fundamental fchange in atti- other connection to them. The duty to «n,. io «"«•'««* 


; and distribution c 


- gssf Srssa^s? S5 ,; ssx nTa---sssa- 5^p ! 3^KS& , s&as©SfS : '' fcs^ J 2a» , ssssBas25' 


and ^vetf W ™ t o likely^- 


■ 



n'Tt 

vSph^l^cbaiigeof 1 abour between 2foUar sterns elspwhbre 


TP/?, questipijs .ot;tne pxiwng 

‘.fo 'the valuable source; ‘arid a stitnulu?, .to 
jeflecflon. ^ *■; .• •; } ' ; - : 
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T he hero who never was 


i 


J! : 'f 


h i a 


By J. C. Trewin 

PAUL FERRIS: 

Richard Burton 

2l^p- Wcitlcnfeld and Nicohon. 
0 297 77966 4 

It is hard to talk about British stage 
history without remembering its 
might-hnve-beens: players, apparent* 
ly established, who disappeared like 
a snow-wreath in thaw. Thus, be- 
tween the wars. Ion Swinley. a 
romantic and classical actor, had 
almost every major gift; with a safer 
memory he could have led the pro- 
fession. Later, Wilfrid Lawson, 
dynamic but unstable, generated a 
power that suddenly faded. An older 
man than either of these, Randle 
Ayrton, rugged crag of a Shnkespear- 
enn, never coveted London fame, 
though he was arguably the best 
Lear of his period ami influenced 
Wolfit, who played Kent to him m 
Stratford. And wlmt will future gen- 
erations say of Ernest Milton, on his 
night the subtlest iictor of them ull, 
who ended as a mannered eccentric? 

Most recently we may think of 
Kicliani Burton. Ho seemed to many 
enttes - not to ull, for some pro- 
tested at hyperbole - to be in his 
youth a stage actor of heroic calibre. 
Today, as one of several shooting- 
stars of the cinema, he remains 
(however perilous the conjecture) a 
might-have-been. He is fifty-six. 
There may yet he lime for him lo 
rise from a chaos of news-stories and 
to confirm a quality (hat to some is 
blindingly self-evident, to others elu- 
sive. A Lear is rumoured, but then it 
has been rumoured for a long time 


now. On his second page of candid 
biography. Piiul Ferris notes that 
once or twice a commemorative pla- 
que fixed in Burton's South Wales 
birthplace at Ponlrhydyfen. in the 
mining valley of the river Afan. has 
disappeared during the night. That 
can sound strangely like a comment 
on Burton’s life. 

Ferris had to write against odds. 
Burton himself has been silent ex- 
cept for vague promises to “be in 
to A u ch". Here Ferris says simply: 
“After a few more letters I slopped 
trying and got on with (he book." In 
getting on with it, though many peo- 
ple whom he lists helped him, he got 
no help at all from others, important 
from his point of view, who declined 
to tuik about Burton, “some with 
silence". He lists them as well. 
Clearly the book has been n struggle 
to reach the heart of a mystery, an 
effort that has left an expert resear- 
cher undismayed. His work, con- 
tinuously absorbing, docs create the 
figure of Richard Burton for us, 
though it cnnnni explain him: “A 
biography of someone still alive is 
liable to lose focus iis it approaches 
the present. All lives are conditional 
until they are over, and it is danger- 
ous to draw conclusions from what 
happened yesterday.” 

True; yet Burton’s yesterdays have 
closed m on him. If he has “never 
been able to shake off the theatre 
and ns mixture of threat and prom- 
ise . he did say in 1975: “Acting is 
somehow shameful for a man to do". 
(A curious echo there of William 
Charles Macready.) Compact of con- 
tradictions, Burton was nlso heard to 
declare - this while “full of drink” 
and on a film location - ‘The only 
thing in life is language, not love, 
nor anything else”. 

He was born Richard Jenkfns. a 


miner's son. His mother died when 
he was a year old. and his eldest 
sister brought him up in Port Talbot. 
His schooldays are blurred; but he 
left to be for eighteen months a 
haberdasher's assistant at the local 
Cu-op and, remarkably, returned to 
school within a few weeks of his 
seventeenth birthday. With his hold 
features, wide-set blue-green eyes, 
flexible voice, and sharp intelligence, 
he would learn much from the 
teaching of Philip Burton, a master 
with a passion for the theatre and 
whal he called “a deep urge to fulfil 
myself as an actor or a writer 
through another person". In Decem- 
ber 1943 he become Richard's surro- 
gate father and the hoy took his 
name. 

There followed a first theatre part, 
a small one, in Emlyn Wiliams's 
comedy. The Druid's Rest - which 
ran briefly in London during the 
spring of 1944 - and then six months 
in a mixed academic and service 
course at Oxford while training for 
the RAF. Burton played 
bhakespeure’s Angelo with Oxford 
amateurs, a fine portrait that would 
linger in the mind of Ncvil Coghill, 
who directed. After the war and af- 
ter the RAF, Burton began a Tull 
professional career in which his best 
chance for some years would be the 
scrubbing boy in Fry’s The Lady's 
Not For Burning (1949). 

Presently, in 1951, he was taken 
on at Stratford-upon-Avon, the 
target of the day’s young actors. As 
Prince Hal and Henry V, Burton, 
proud, independent, imaginative, 
oddly lonely, was over-valued by 
some critics (“a shrewd Welsh boy 
Junes out with greatness” - Kenneth 
Tynan), and treated cautiously by 
others. These, while agreeing with 
Anthony Quayle's phrase, quoted 
here, "The face was ... a magnifi- 


cent mask”, could find as yet too 
little behind it. Still, Stratford forti- 
fied Burton's reputation as “the 
crown prince . . . the actor who 
would take the mantle of both Giel- 
gud and Olivier". He plunged into 
films. In lime, during the season of 
1953-54, he reached the Old Vic (af- 
ter an Edinburgh Festival) as a Ham- 
let described as “good, with reserva- 
tions”: it was a concentrated per- 
formance, though it did not give 
much idea of what was happening in 
Hamlet’s mind. 6 

At the Old Vic he had various 
other parts: the Bastard, Coriolanus, 
Caliban; and he was back at the 
theatre, after some undistinguished 
Hollywood films, in the winter of 
1955. His Henry V, “equally at 
home in love and war", triumphed; 
there were doubts about (he Othello 
and Iago he alternated with John 
Neville in the following spring; a few 
critics found him superficial (less so 
as Iago). His aspect was usually su- 
perb. with what Emlyn Williams 
once called “the face of a boxing 
poet . It would help him in the clutter 
of films that ensued. On the stage, as 
Tynan - otherwise not invariably to be 
trusted-put it: “Within this actor there 
is always something reserved, a secret 
plot upon which trespassers will be 
prosecuted, a rooted solitude which his 
Welsh blood tinges with mystery. Inside 
these limits, he is a master. Beyond 
them, he has much to learn". 

We cannot say how much, if any- 
thing, he learnt in the theatre, be- 
rause those Old Vic performances 
were his last m the English theatre 
apart from a disastrous Dr Faustus a 
decade later at Oxford. Burton (and 
his wife Elizabeth TayJor, the Helen) 
acted n the OUDS production for 

? f L, Pn ? fessor Coghill, who 
nad helped him in youth: a generous 
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Now and again in a film . and 
* e . re unfortunate - Bur - 
on had been extraordinary, especial 
ft. “ flare of Who's A/R 
Virginia Woolf? Though he was n 

, P IrtH d Wi ! h iff m 

and does, live. He acted too on the 
? « Y ° I ' k stage, and with success, i5 
a Hamlet done curiously “in rchear- 

r i C °J h ^ru and direct ed by John 
Gielgud. The production, Varlery ex " 

claimed, secured “the highest gross- 

111 th . e S hakespeare classic in 
US, if not world stage, annals". 

It grew more and more difficult now 
to separate Burton the artist from his 
publicized matrimonial complexities 
- including two marriages with, and 
two separations from, Elizabeth 
Taylor - and a multiplicity of apoc- 
ryphal stories for many of which he 
was responsible. He had what is 
known as a drink problem. He 
talked again and again of a possible 
Uar, He commanded vast salaries. 
He acted in the New York Equus 
and toured with the musical Came- 
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lot. Among the chaos of his artistic 
life, honestly and sympathetically dc- 
sjmhed by Paul Ferris, he was never 


[he “crown prince" once so anxiously 
hailed, rather an imperious odd man 
out, living on his past and looking 
towards an undefined future. 

One gets an inescapable impression 
of a lost and lonely man, no longer the 
cavalry leader” admired by a Former 
associate. It Is unlikely that he reads 
Barrie’s Dear Brutus. If he does, he 
may recall the end of the second act as 
shadows gather and the child cries “out 
of the impalpable that is carrying her 
away”: “f don’t want to be i nSght- 
have-been”. A similar thought must 
sometimes have occurred to Richard 
Burton. 


The staging of the play 


Drama for workers 


By John Russell Brown 

RALPH BERRYi 

Changing Styles In Shakespeare 
£8 3 Jif - Qeorae A,kn and Unwin. 
0 04 822042 6 . ■ 


The title Changing Styles in 
Shakespeare belies tire nature of Ralph 
Berry’s book. More precisely, it is an 
account of the staging of six plays by 
Shakespeare, with a special locus on 
British productions In the years after 
the Second World War. Following a 
: short general introduction, each play is 
given a separate chapter in which the 
question of how "the search for mean- 
ings in . Shakespeare" has been con- 
ducted in the theatre is discussed. The 
larger questions of style-how the plays 
.i have .been staged, rehearsed, pre- 
sented, acted and received - aro not 

: pursued. . 

■ - The , mhst original features, of • the . 
bdok are its pitch and scope. On the 
• fn agl1 ? 8 2 f individu al Plays far more 
; illuminating accounts are available: 
Marvin Rosenberg’s thorough but 
, cumbersome books on Othello, Lear 
and Macbeth. John Ripley’s stace- 
Wstory of Julius Caesar or, most re- 
i W?-- Uankoy’s edition of 

, \ Rlchard Ul '(reviaWed ln the. TL^. Op l 
Tuly 10) which , reveals , the play tn ’ 
performance through an extensive his- 
toncal introduction • and double- 
eolumned annotations packed tight 
, with details of Individual performances 
and ptoddetions. More sustained oritl- ’ t 
\ dues pf posbwar Shakespeare prodyc- 

< 5°?. %°, ^o^n publlShetL cspe- 
pavid’s. Shakespeare in 
Theatre and Stanley Wells’s Royal 
SHaketpear* ; 
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^lessor, Bety mpves taore lightly. 
■ and speedily than any of these scholars . 

^ P Ia X <° Bno ‘her 
r'mth Utile, fcroM-ieference between the 
she of them. His evidence is Varied and 


of Shakespearean production, as a 
pigeon picks up crumbs. It seems not to 
have crossed his mind that the notions 
abouL a play that are published before a 
first, night in interview or programme 
might not reveal the heart of a direc- 
tor s understanding. He underesti- 
mates the effect of casting; for exam- 
ple. he comments that "with Troilus 
and Cressida there is really little to say, 
tor the title roles have merely to be 

W* people, that 
Is ail . He also has little to say about 
methods of rehearsal. 

Berry has suited his style to his 
theme as he understands it, and espe- 
cially to his desire to "concentrate on 
the idea of each production". He needs 
to be nimble - if a little uncertain - 
“owse he wants to show how the texts 
are infinitely susceptible to reinter- 
pretation . He has the air of a man who 
has to deal gingerly with abundant 
riches of astonishing variety. 

But the most interesting result of this 
exercise is not a great hoard of “idoas” 
buL rather, a surprising narrowness of 
response. The chapter on Hamlet con- 
cludes by saying that the mnin issue of 
Ihe play is whether Hamlet loves his 
mother or his father. A survey of 
productions of Henry V leads to the 

angle “ rs thb m anH-wor 

P ? r ft' * ke d ®bate is centred 

on How ‘dark’ is Twelfth Night?" 
Most surprWngly of aU, his discussion 

on theTSBue Of Wh^“y 
a C**pts 1 the Duke’s ' proposal 1 of 
marriage, and how she- makes this 
decision. Utfle is said about the effect 
of Lucia in performane, and his rola- 


p ace condition how Shakespeare's 
plays are perceived? He suggests that 
changes in the way certain roles are 
performed or the plays are staged are 
due to real-life events - Suez, the 
occupation of Hungary, pay-restraint 
and so forth - and to the actions of real 
people - de Gaulle, Churchill, Ade- 
nauer. But these matters are treated 
lightly: 

For a fuller explanation, we have to 
go beyond the theatre, and seek an 
account of English social life; and 
that is well beyond my scope. 

That is true enough, but sufficient 
references are made to what happens 
*b*yond the theatre” - should it not be 
before a production”? - for most 
readers to be led to look for a more 
consecutive account of them. Even the 
Index fails to help this enquiry. 

From the start of this book, Ralph 

l®^v ac £ nowlcd 8 es that the work of 
British directors and theatre com- 
panies has been the most innovatory 
and rewarding during (he period he 
surveys. He has therefore given most 
of his attention to Britain, and to the 
work of the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany in particular. All the evidence he 
provides suggests that this emphasis is 


By Harold Hobson 


JOHN McGRATH 


A Good Night Out 
Popular Theatre: Audience, 
ana Form 

j 2 »r u,en - £3 - 95 - 


eatre: Audience, Class 


'fey. dlosyncratic book consists 
of half a dozen lecture? which John 
McGrath delivered at Cambridge in 
r> ■ . y draw a very useful dis- 
tinction between political theatre and 
popular theatre. Political theatre is 
on the side of the workers all right, 
but it ‘^presses itself, in the lan- 

n of high cultural theatre”, Now 
cGrath is himself a highly cul- 
tured man, and is by no means ready 

tn trim inf a full ...r. ... , ... - 


it is founded in as deep and echoing 
an ancestral poetry as McGrath, in 
his best plays, sometimes touches.) 

Nevertheless, there is something in 
his instictive distaste for the English 
Stage Company’s method of dealing 
with the British working man. There 
“.an air of condescension about it 
which one never found in Joan Lit- 
tlewood's Theatre Workshop, which 
McGrath rightly admires. His analy- 


ills UIIHIJ 

sis of popular culture is illuminating, 
and explains much about the com- 
panies he has himself founded under 


the general title of 7:84. Working- 
class audiences have different tastes 
from the middle class, and it is upon 
these tastes' that working-class 


theatre should be built. Wo'rklng- 
dass audiences, McGrath says, like 
to know what is happening; they are 
pleased if the story is enlivened by 
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right and that we' can also say (hat 
during the last ten years the field has 
become wide open. A reader becomes 
MCTeasingly aware that the times of 

not the most recent: Hamlet in 1965-6, 
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pronouncements, pro- 
s » ? paying-text, t hp 
clerisdca of me pleading ; 
iSSSK'j- '8s , pccuslob 
M^denie where tfcan 
tfartdit;saerti)j sothetlmea 


Character - the^dramatic structure and 
tiw. variation of styles Within the play; 
ail escape qusf cdnecfatt6atloa ; IfBer- 
ry s Rlngle antiihetiiial issues' are the 
only major ^meanings’* thrown tip by a 
description of - "our changing pereep- 
•Won of Shakespeare”, then either our 
engagement with these texts is a small 
matter or the . puftuit of "idoHs” and 
"meanings’; : qs^wijhessed lt\ prote 
tlons i“ not- a -gpoit^y- of 
; Pfrccpuons - unlwslt isConducfod 

liifr 16 raised' sbfecifi- 
MUYbV Ben'y: how far does the^sodal 
coaoitfqn” of a partictllar time and 

. ■; r.y .Vfia; t V- t i. fi. vj '. ■ ; v'.- 


^ 'Isaiah, in's 

translation which was commissioned 

1 "1981:*- an anrw»nrilr aIuImJ 




ary civilization. But he loses few 
opportunities to get in a smart side- 1 
kick at its pretensions. In almost his 
first word, he reveals a sly joy that 
at the -moment when he was speak- 
ing, Bernard Levin was out of a job. 
He talks of our "cut-price" product, 
Sjf°y. J lnter - “ems annoyed 
that Pinter should get away With 
- wnting a . play backwards, and is 

Against the Trade Unions.® 

Political theatre is the stuff Written 
ages ago by Brecht and today by 
.Hqward Brentoh and David Hare It 
is a series of sermons, foil 0 f sound 
doctrine for the workers; so mufch 
McGrath, finds himself bound to 
admit.. But the doctrine, he. com? 

,S no [ Pragcbed to a manner : 
^at the workers find either compre- 
hanslbfo or amusing. What working 

goin 8 to waste h6 
time watching a group of actqrs put- 

ite a n !» and then taking 
it down again?. (Oyer and. over; again:- 
8 f*. Kmted xt th6 Philistinism of 
these^lectdres. Dayid Storey? jfi 
Contractor is about much more thw 
Ppng; up |; tent and then dfenari*; 
tljug it. Itlsabout thfe heiirtbreakrof- 


tljng .it. It (s about 'thfe heirtbwakrof 
!&$**$* ftther Whp- no iojgcr 
fSJgJw* ^ 8 5P ^6 has been- to 
Oxford; ft leads directly into ^pm?; 
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pop wngs of other kinds of music; 
they demand rapid action; they want 
scene to follow scene Without elabo- 
rate naturalistic explanation of the ‘ 
sequence of events; they want the 
Play }9 have an J immediate . rela- 
tionship to themselves and their ■ 
problems: they want simplicity, ener- 
gv and vigour rather 1 than elaborate 


plotting; they want a' strong stoiy 
that never loses its grip. By absorb- 
ing th®*® influences* by. feeling the 


mg these influences* by. feeling the 
effects of pan tpmitnes, pierrot snows 
w ^“berts, McGrath has hlra- 
seif written a series of plays, from 
to the Trees and Yobbo Nowt 
■to Thi^ Catch presented " at this 
year’s Edinburgh . Festival), which 
have been, performed to large work- 
ing-class audiences, but*, alas, also 
given pleasure to the middle classes 
as well:-.' - * .. 

Kir -McClrath , is a; bril Uant reporter 
as well as analyst. His dismautnug of 
the Roya] Court’s claim to have , 
changed theatiical audiences is very 
skilful; ;'and bis J account :6f a popular 
concert i to ;a : Manchester suburb has. 


amcort j in . a Mancp ester suburb has. . 

.the Sinister erf a^Cartd or a 
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mop whb conceived the toene in The ... 
C#ch --almpst as sentlmenialas J. . ' 
Bqr^^jwhere a' rirl : f frOm .Lap- 




SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


The statistics of a game 


By Timothy D’ Arch 
Smith 

BILL FRINDALL: 

The WLsden Book of Cricket Records 
618pp. Queen Anne Press. £14. 
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This book descends directly from the 
work of another radio cricket statisti- 
cian, Roy Webber, who produced in 
1951 anti revised ten years later The 
Playfair Book of Cricket Records. 

Bill Frindall, who, in 1966. suc- 
ceeded Arthur Wrigley as BBC 
Radio's scorer, produced two years 
later The Kaye Book of Cricket Rec- 
ords based on Webber's researches. 

Faulty though it wus, dcmiirding a 
sixty- two -page supplement (197(1), it 
did not deserve the fate it received. 

It was systematically torn to pieces in 
the columns of an anarchical 
although authoritative cricketing 
journal, edited and published by the 
fate Rowland Bowen. 

Bowen used regularly to predict 
the decay, even the death of cricket. 

“Yet it may be In the end all for the 
good”, he wrote in his ouirky history 
of the game, “it is gooa that nations 

f row up. It is good that they cease 
rom childish things." 

Mr Frindall did not allow himself 
to be deterred, however, and has 
worked on, elaborating the methods 
of scoring (his system should be de 
rlgueur for all first-class matches) 
and revising and updating his statis- 
tical work. In the past cricket statisti- 
cians have been hampered by the 

inability to decide which matches . . , . . 

were or were not first-class (Frindall Once engaged in laxidemy. even it 
deals only with first-class cricket). A you are lucky enough to ^Jpe the 
ruling was made at the International malignant pustule of the cutaneous 
Cricket Conference on May 19. form of anti hrax; Blubber Hnger 

1947, but it was not retrospective. It of erysipelas, the diarrhoea ^ sal- 
is good to go to Wlsden for advice mpnellosis; the nsuMy fate r l emrephn- 
for, despite its authority and some htis of B virus; the ^ 

would say Us autocracy (especially in cent fatal velvet 
the matter of the stafos of the f970 (Marburg Meat)-, or the much less 
Rest of the World Scries), it is not exciting malaise of tubereulpsis the 
infallible. Frindall points out in his uneasiness, ^P^on, P^Bl^is and 

preface that since the publication of f , " vuls ? on f he 

A Guide to First-Class Cricket tediouriy famillw o d bubo in i the 

Matches Played in the British Isles amg of the ^ 

(and presumably, although he does hubris to 

not say so, its Australian counter- fr° m *be inhalation n s °!* 

part) the Association of Cricket vents, or from the 
Statisticians - a small band of guer- arsemc under [be finger t^la or, 
rillas now settled to a crack front- whet | “*^8 SV^bet fci 
Une reeiment - his orobienis have spontaneous combustion of wastes, 
been sSved. At last there is a bed- However. suopwingVoudo survive, 
rock of authority on which to base your squlrref may stftl look like ^fr 
lh, sort of took ta h,, mrnpned fcngta Smbl. one’ sraall, 

J!sMr.n%^ w t s n ^ ^“" d - ,o - air 


took Keith Miller seven years to do 
the “double" (l(X)U runs and H.X.) 
wickets) in Test cricket, it tnok Kapil 
Dev, with respect a far inferior play- 
er, only twenty-seven months. If our 
MCC member had really been fol- 
lowing the game he would have 
noted that in the thirty-two instances of 
the fewest runs in a full day’s play, 
twenty-seyen occurred in Test matches 
and all of those twenty-seven since 
1953. The most maiden oversin succes- 
sion were bowled in a post-war Test, as 
was the scoring of the slowest 50 and 
the slowest century. 

And vet nobody goes to county 
matches! The slumbers of cricket 
administrators, though they can never 
be golden, would be considerably 
easier if only spectators, all admir- 
ably hungry for the game, could be 
weaned off Test cricket and one-day 
(and therefore not first-class) matches, 
and the MCC member who en- 
quired of the Warner Stand and his 
kind be persuaded that they arc not 
members of an llile assembly (as 
anyone who has spent it day in the 
Lord's pavilion will know) but arc in 


fuel missing most of the excitement 
of the game they profess to enjoy, it 
is ion much to’ hope that FrindaN's 
book will dn this but its pages dearly 
demonstrate the truth. 

Enough of carping. This is a de- 
lightful book in which to browse. It is 
like taking a walk in a strange, exo- 
tic garden. There is always sunshine 
here. We stray down paths and along 
alleys far removed often from the 
walk we intended tn take, ceaselessly 
admiring and in amaze. But, be 
warned. If it is a garden of delights it 
is also a garden of illusions. Statistics 
can su often prove all or nothing. 
Apart from the baleful entry in the 
score-book, “Oldfield retired hurt 
41," we can prove statistically that at 
the worst bodylinc did not exist, at 
best that it failed In its purpose. 
C. C. Inman’s 50 In eight minutes 
(Leicestershire v Nottinghamshire, 
1965) sounds splendid until wc learn 
It wns scored off full-tosses bowled 
In expedite a declaration and in any 
case the length of an innings has no 
bearing at nil on its merit. Hie only 
criterion is the number of balls the 


batsman receives (hence the reason 
counties should adopt Frindall 's scor- 
ing methods). 

Despite individual performances 
cricket remains a team game, with 
victory the ultimate goal, and wc 
cannot tell from mere statistics 
whether gnnri balling or bowling 
won the match. Subbn Row’s 300 al 
the Oval in 195ft (his stand with 
Lightfont for the sixth wicket is a 
county record) did not win the 
match for Northamptonshire, nor did 
Santall’s 201 nm out v Northampton- 
shire in 1933 win it for Warwick- 
shire. FfavcH’s 9-122 for Worcester- 
shire in 1954 did not bowl his side to 
victory against Sussex. Match- 
decisive records arc surely the only 
ones that matter. Some work has 
been done on these. Sutcliffe’s 
match -winning innings were prodi- 
gious apparently, surpassing those of 
Bradman, or even Trurnper. 

There are here one or two 
meaningless records. To have made 
1,000 runs In India, Pakistan and Sir 
Lunku is by no stretch of the im- 
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agination a record since they are 
three different countries (Frindall 
dues not lump together any other 
countries). Surely Bradman should 
not he credited with the highest 
score made bv a no 7 batsman in 
Test cricket (270 v England at Mel- 
bourne, 1936-37) since he sent in his 
lower order before him while the 
pitch and health recovered. Certainly 
it is the highest score for a batsman 
suffering from influenza hut probably 
Ames’s 137 v New Zealand at Lord's 
in 1931 is the more accurate record. 

Strange lost ghosts stalk our gar- 
den. Spare a thought for C. I. B. 
Wood (Leicestershire) who carried 
his bat through a completed innings 
seventeen limes (equal highest with 
Grace) but who never played for 
England. Where is Lt R. P. 
Hammond-Chambers Borgnis {Wisden 
doesn’t give him nearly so many 
names) who made 1 01 on his first- 
class debut, for Combined Services v 
New Zealand nt Portsmouth In 1937. 
Killed in action? In retirement in 
Devonshire? Like Hamlet’s father 
they cry tn us, “Remember me." 


Poison, petrification and posterity 


By Redmond O’Hanlon 


JOHN C. METCALF: 

Taxidermy 
A complete manual 
166pp. Duckworth. 
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Birds are then diagrammatically 
skinned before your eyes, the body 
mass and tongue removed, the 
preen-gland excised from the upper 
tail-stump, the cleaned skull pushed 
back Into the head-skin, cottonwool 
placed in the eye-sockets, the wing 
and leg-bones wound with tow and 
the wing-bones linked together, an 
artificial body inserted and the whole 
mounted with a complicated skewer- 
ing and intertwining of wires. Very 
small mammals are freeze-dried, small 
mammals are skinned through the 
mouth, medium-sized mammals are 
peeled on a specially designed 
fieshing-board and a horse is lovingly 
uncoated, suspended from a scaffold, 
contact-cast in fibre-glass and the 


hollow replica reclothed (the "skill of 
the muzzle is now pulled down and 
modelled In place”). 

There are lucid, chapters on the 
’ very difficult arts of skinning, mount- 
ing and casting fish - pike and bass 


are the best to attempt first as their 
scales are least easily dislodged (but 
pike are armed with “a large number 
of very sharp teeth, so that the task 
of removing flesh from the jaws is 
hazardous"). Take a photographic 
transparency of the wet *fi4h before 
its delicate colours fade and then 
project it on to the finished specimen, 
restoring its beauty with oil-paints 
and with crec-o-pear! essence (“first 
discovered by a French rosary maker 
named Jacquin in the seventeenth 
century. He used to coat beads to 
resemole natural pearls . . a “fish 
silver" made from the scales of 
bleak, herring, sardine and brisling 
and with which you qiust (ouch the 
-edges of each scale- of your trophy 
(“This, needless to say, Is a most 
laborious task.") 

In contrast, Crustacea, which need 
only' to be evicted from their own 
casts, are b great relief. And so is 
the freeze-drying of small verte- 


brates, fungi and flowers, so easy, 
indeed, that to “the professional pre- 
parator" the method “may appear, 
to say the least, lo be cheating”. 
However, he may then restore his 
self-respect by subjecting himself to 
the fiendishly intricate and foul- 
smelling rite de passage of the prepa- 
ration and articulation of skeletons 
(“the specimen to be macerated is 
submerged in warm water and a 
cube of rotting flesh added. The 
progress of maceration must be 
checked daily”). 

Notes on preparing habitats are 
followed by rightly stern instructions 
on taxidermists and the law; a check- 
. list of eye sjies and colotiifj for. birds 
and, mammals, (ha V fhnmefcv .fend 
addresses of suppliers. A reasonable 
index and an adequate bibliography 
complete a work which will tech- 
nically supersede and artistically 
augment even such classics as- 
* Browne, Montagu, Practical Tax- 
idermy , London, 1884.'* 


The challenge: of Chomolungma 


against Pakistan in 1974, when Asif 
Masbod delighted with a backward 
two-step chassd before starting his 
bowling run but which was otherwise 
uneventful, I heard an MCC member 
ask where the Warner Stand was. 
Two things worried me then about 
the seemingly innocent enquiry and 
worry me no less today. First, as a 
cricket enthusiast he should have 
known that the Warner Stand is just 
about the woret vantage-point from , 
which to watch the cricket and 
second, and far mare important, he 
should have, known the way around 
his own' ground. A conciliatory 
friend pointed but, to me that many ' 
MCC members only ■ attend. 1 Test 
Matches and otherwise follow the 
game in newspapers or the kind Of 
book under review. 

Frindall’s statistics demonstrate how- 
ever,: 'that the excitement of cricket 
lies today not in the Lethean wafers 
of Test cricket .but in the steady, 
ebb and flow of the cotinty champion- . 
.ship. In the past twenty years,, 
the following records have ; Been 
broken: the • nighest fourth innings 
total without loss; most runs in a day 
by both teams; the greatest number 
of bowlers used in a match; six bats- 
men similarly dismissed In succession 
in an innings; the fastest fifty; the 
second fastest hundred; the fastest 
innings; the -most rjins off a six-ball . - 

rwpr- etv’^'c nff nhncAfiiiHw-kalla'l.'lllR 


As a boy, surrounded by dissecting 
kit, alum, and packets of porridge 
oats to soak up the blood, sitting at 
the kitchen table and pll night fur- 


tively skinning a badger which even- 
tually became so like a Giant Panda 
that he was banished to ah outhouse, 
I would have given several boxes of 
rabbit-skins to possess John C. Met- 
calfs manual. 


By Ronald Fail* 

WALT UNSWORTHi 
Everest 

578pp. Allen .Lane, £14.95. 

0 7139 1108 5 ; 

JOE TASKER: 

Everest the Cruel Way 
166pp. Eyre Methuen. £6.95. 
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! . ; innings, . None pf ihefe 1 eyerjts ( pcfcurr . 


'ipuunep only by /Paklsfen s elevation; 
v, to ' Test foetus in ;■ 1952c can : befo be 
; ■ toeh from ,‘fdcti^Bt whfcreps it 


A very brief history of taxidermy. | 
from prehistoric man’s preservation ; 
of skins for bis clothing, through the 
disembowelling and ' embalming of 
Egyptian corpses, , to the beginnings j 
01 modefh techniques some 350 \ 
years ago (the oldest known sped- : 
men of the art proper, apparently, is , 
the rhinoceros in the Royal Museum 
of Vertebrates in Florence, but the 
“method of preparation is as yet un- 
determined") .is followed by advice 
on how to avoid playing host ;to 
various ill-mariherod and some simp- 
ly murderous . micro-orgah isms, and / 
on basic . and advanced toots and 
materials (potassiun) permanganate 
“dissolves In water to a pufpie solu- r 
tion which the taxidermist dan usp to.,; 
stain faded antlers^). General tips 
bom the hord-wdn experience of this 
Taxidermist to the Wildfowl Trust 
and to the Forestry Commission (be v 
careful when /skinning the' heads bf 
birdsi and particularly of owls. Vnot , 
to puncture the 'eyes; otherwise sp.il-' ; 
lage'of theif contents will badly, soil 
the feathers of the face"), give i way. to 
clear And systematic instruct ibnS pn ; 
. fixing arid preserving, moulding and 
casting- 1 essential -measurements and.; 
how to; tecord thernT mid pfi the- 
collection pf /eCtbpar&sites from the 
SpAdtoen.* '• 


Everest may not be the most attrac- 
tive or even the hardest mountain on 
earth to cljmb but being the highest 
It , has acquired the richest history. 
Most natibns with a developed sense 
of mountain Conquest have sought to 
raise thefr ^ flags <jn Its summit and 
the attraction of Chomolungma, the 
Goddess Mother of the World . as the 
locals call this imperious peak, con-, 
tinues undiminished. 


gests that (hey either perished on the 
final ridge In an ill-timed storm or 
else tobogganed to their deaths after 
falling back on to the lone cylinders 
of oxygen they were thought to have 
been carrying. He also speculates on 
Mallory's motives for choosing Irvine 
as a summit partner when the re- 
doubtable Odell was there, far stron- 
ger and more experienced. Could it 
be that Mallory was homosexually 
attracted towards the younger man? 
There had to be some reason for his 
choice, Certainly Mallory emerges as 
less of a hero from this .account. 
Letters between the 1921 expedition 
and headquarters reveal that he was 
absent-minded to a fault. General 
Bruce,! leader in 1922, remarked of 
. Mallory: “He’s a great dear .but. 
forgelk his boots oh , all occasion?^ 
Brace was certainly no Blimp and 
•. aicordlria (6 ' this ‘fresh 1 light ‘ oh the'. 


cron test mountain explorers. Three 
times he tried to scale the mountain 
from Tibet and in 1951 led the re- 
connaissance that discovered the key 
to the western approach through 
Nepal. 

Why, then, was he not chosen as 
leader for the 1953 expedition? Uns- 


It is a particularly British moun- 
tain and. 1 fortunately Sir Qeorae 
Everest, tjic Surveyor Generali' for 


India, had a suitably tinging nam& to 
bestow upon it. As Walt Unsworth 
ponders m his '. formidable Everest, 
one Wonders 1 ' haw the story . might 
have developed had he been called 
Sir Cuthbert Shuffleboltom. (Though 
that is but a slight aside in what 


early Evereslers. he delighted in : tell- 
ing bawdy stories and in wrestling 
With his. Gurkhas on the parade 
ground. He trained for the - expedi- 
tion by running up a local hill each- 
morning carrying a man, on HU back. 

The early expeditions ended with 
the Himalayan Committee; and 
eventually ,the Government , locked 


mountain naa v Deen rairjy snrouoea ; 
with ■ ■ heroic and (regie endeavour, ‘ 
bizarre .adventure and acrimonious 
in-fighting. By- a careful sifting of the 
records Unsworth has filled |h some . 
of, the gaps< itf, Everest ridfy, 
although- he ' has : sometimes ; be$n ■ 
obliged to retort to intelligent gufiss^ 

He dopbts whether 1 Mallory : and: 
Irvine reached the- summit and sug- 


pi -uiiiaiHi |»viiuwiw 

who took.exceptloh.to haVing mpum 
talneerihg ; expeditions invading, his 
territory* Thisi trouble and- : .* the 
Affair of the Dancing LamaB?- 1 who 

L..' -Ll i„ DJini. K,l »!<■ M ’ 


Alter such a lengthy record,. of fail- 
ure, and under intense , pressure to 
succeed, the Himalayan Committee 
became convinced that a 'military- 
style assault was the surest answer. 
Snipton was clearly not the man to 
lead, such an attempt arid John Hunt, . 

-an army officer with the 'reputation: 

; of : being .’la terrific' (thruster”, ; re- 
placed hito as leader. ? 

totocess was ' only , the" eniTof. foe> 
heginning of the Everest ' storyi, 
There have been sortie twenty-eight 
ascents since and the .mountain re- M . 
mains "there'', although it seems that ; 
Mallory qtoy dot have intended his' . 
famous renwk ;iq be, flippant.; 

' 'Unsworth points put thRt-Mallqry had 
often tiseo ’’there’’ to:, indicate any-i 
thing with a mystical quality that he 
: could not put: Jqto- wpfds - which;: 

. certainly applied to dlmbjitg Ev$rtfo.. . * 

Fine and UmfouRh 1 ; rriece of te- 
«sarch’ though -it is, wafr ^nswqrth* 

, book is not the last word ;to; bg - 
tyritteri about Everest.. Jof? Tasker 'in. - 
Everest ^e ; Cri^e/^Wfl> :d«thilMS_ la8t ; 

.• year’s attempt to cUW to* highest 
peak bV its most iiiputfous route 

.Irl aF pnnlnmoxl 


did more, to prevent' forthenekplqto- 

.' ^it -wai hot until the li930s ' that 
Briti?fr mbunteineers. again began, to' 
tiaiig their bpbts : against; Bvqtest and 
Eric ;'$hipton emerged, as' one of the 


’itbei experience .convinced , the. climb- . .. 
.ert 1 that M winter,: season- has 
.opened. a new' era : in mountaineeilug 
'that augurs well-for the: future crop 1 . . 
.of high-level qdvdnture. ’• ; * ! 



